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St. Valentine’s Day. 


By Prof. JoHN W. HALEs, 


2) ROUND many names ideas and 

m| associations have gathered, which 
would in all probability greatly 
surprise, or, indeed, have greatly 
surprised, the name-owners. Zadok, we learn, 
was never a Sadducee, Epicurus never an 
Epicurean, Wilkes never a Wilkite. And 
we may be pretty sure that “ Saint Valentine, 
Priest and Martyr,” would vastly wonder at 
the customs that have for long centuries 
prevailed on his day. “ Valentine,” as Alban 
Butler informs us, “ was a holy priest in Rome, 
who, with St. Marius and his family, assisted 
the martyrs in the persecution under Claudius 
II. He was apprehended, and sent by the 
Emperor to the Prefect of Rome, who, on 
finding all his promises to make him renounce 
his faith ineffectual, commanded him to be 
beaten with clubs, and afterwards to be 
beheaded, which was executed on the 14th of 
February, about the year 270. Pope Julius I. 
is said to have built a.church near Ponte 
Mole to his memory, which for a long time 
gave name to the gate now called Porta del 
Popolo, formerly Porta Valentini. The 
greatest part of his relics are now in the 
Church of St. Praxedes. His name is cele- 
brated as that of an illustrious martyr in the 
Sacramentary of St. Gregory, the Roman 
Missal of Thomasius, in the Calendar of F. 
Fronto, and that of Allatius, in Bede, Usuard, 
Ado, Notker, and all other martyrologies in 
this day.” 

Obviously, there is nothing in this brief 
story to explain or justify the later customs 
observed on the saint’s death-day. And we 
may say at once that the connection of such 
customs with the name of Saint Valentine is 
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purely accidental. Theydid not in any way 
originate with the saint; possibly they are 
far older; certainly in their rise they are 
quite independent of him. For ‘certain 
reasons, to be presently mentioned, they 
prevailed in February ; and as it happened 
the saint’s day fell in February. And it was 
in this way that the saint’s name and such 
alien customs were brought into contact ; and 
so Saint Valentine became the Saint of 
Lovers. 

There are indeed traces, and more than 
traces, of far other duties appertaining to the 
Saint. He is said to have been subject to 
attacks of epilepsy, and after his death to 
have been regarded as the special patron 
of epileptic persons, it being thought, we 
suppose, that having himself had experience 
of the disease he would be. likely in 
the other world to take a tender interest in 
subsequent sufferers from it, and to make 
earnest intercession for them. And so, 
according to Adelung, afvd Hampson’s Medi# 
ivi Calendarium, epilepsy is known in some 
German dialects—particularly in Upper Ger- 
many—as Valentine’s Sickness, and also 
Veltins-Dance. In Barnaby Googe’s transla- 
tion of Maogeorgus’ Popish Kingdom (1570), 
we are told that— 


Saint Valentine beside to such asdo his power 


despise 
The falling sickness sends, and helps the man that 
to him cries, 
(The words of the original, Reg. Pap. iii. 
are: 
Porro Valentinus morbum spretoribus addit 
Herculeum, auxilium contra implorantibus affert.) 


And so Burton, in his Anatomy of Meian- 
choly, discussing the question “‘ whether it be 
lawful to seek to saints for aid in this disease” 
—that is, in melancholy—remarks how “ the 
Papists on the one side stiffly maintain how 
many melancholy, mad, demoniacal persons 
are daily cured at St. Anthonie’s Church, in 
Padua; at St. Vitus, in Germany ; by our Lady 
of Lauretta, in Italy ; our Lady of Sichem, in 
the Low Countries ; que et czecis lumen, zgris 
salutem, mortuis vitam, claudis gressum reddit, 
‘omnesmorbos corporis, animicurat, et in ipsos 
demones imperium exercet .. . . . They have 
a proper saint almost for every peculiar in- 
firmity ; for poison, gouts, agues, Petronella ; 
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St. Romanus for such as are possessed ; 
Valentine for the falling sickness; St. Vitus 
for mad men,” &c. (“On St. Vitus’s Dance” 
see p. 90 of 1836 edition of Burton, and 
Hecker’s Epidemics of the Middle Ages). 

Brand quotes from a French almanack of 
1672: “Du 14 Fevrier, qui est le propre 
jour Sainct Valentin on souloit dire — 

Saignée du jour Sainct Valentin 

Faict du sang net soir et matin ; 

Et la saignée du jour devant 
Garde de fiévres en tout l’an.’ 

Ben Jonson protests against the saint’s 
degradation by the popular associations of 
his day: Bishop Valentine, he says, in Zhe 
Tale of a Tub— 

Left us example to do deed of charity, 
To feed the hungry, clothe the naked, visit 
The weak and sick, to entertain the poor, 
And give the dead a Christian funeral ; 
These were the works of piety he did practise, 
And bade us imitate ; not look for lovers ; 
Or handsome images to please our senses. 
It is not the popular aspect of the saint that 
is in Hall’s mind when in the fourth book, 
t.i. ofhis Virgidemiaz he writes :— 
Now play the satyr whoso list for me, 
Valentine self, or some as chaste as he. 

2. But whatever other aspects Saint Valen- 
tine may have been regarded in, whatever 
other functions he may have discharged, it is 
certainly as the Saint of Lovers that he was 
most commonly known, at least in England ; 
(Simrock, in his Handbuch der deutsche Mytho- 
Zogie speaks of England, North France, and 
the Netherlands, as the special “ Valentine” 
districts) ; and we will now explain how this 
association came about. 

Briefly, it came about in this way: it was 
the popular belief that in or near the middle of 
February (let it be remembered that in the 
“ Old Style” this would fall later in the year, 
Z.¢., nearer the spring-time than now)—birds 
paired ; and it was thought that human beings 
should follow the exampleof the feathered and 
should likewise pair. 

In the spring a young man’s fancy lightly turns to 
thoughts of love. 
Saint Valentine’s Day falling just then, the 
medizval mind, in the habit of assigning all 
departments of life to superintending saints, 
naturally connected this pairing season with 
the name of Saint Valentine. 


? 


Let us first illustrate the popular belief just 
mentioned, and then speak of the observances 
and fashions that came to prevail in human 
society. 

In his Assembly of Fowls, Chaucer de- 
scribes, as the name of the poem indicates, a 
great gathering of birds ; every bird, he says, 
was present :— 

For this was on Saint Valentine’s Day, 
When every fowl cometh to chose his make, 
Of every kinde that men thinke may ; 

And that so huge a noise ganne they make, 
That earth, pee 4 sea, and tree, and every lake 
So full was, that unnethe was there space 
For me to stand, so full was all the place. 


And right as Alain in the Plaint of kind 
Deviseth Nature of such array and face, 
In such array men might her there find. 
This noble Empress, full of alle grace, 
Bad every fowl to take her owne place, 
As they were wont alway fro year to year, 
Saint Valentine’s Day to stonden there. 


After a full description of a special strife 
as to with whom a certain “ formel eagle” 
shall pair, during which the other birds grow 
somewhat impatient, the poem continues 
thus :-— 


And when this werk all brought was to an end, 
To every fowl Nature gave his make 


By even accord, and on their way they wend ; 
And, Lord! the bliss and joy that they make ! 
For each of them gan other in his winges take, 


And with their neckes each gan other wind, 
Thanking alway the noble goddess of kind. 


But first were chosen fowles for to sing, . 

As year by year was alway their usance, 

To sing a roundel at their departing, 

To do Nature honour and pleasance : 

The note, I trowe, maked was in France ; 

The wordes were such as ye may here find 

The nexte verse, as I have now in mind, 
Qui bien aime, a tarde oublie— 

Now welcome, summer, with thy sonne soft, 

That hast this winter weather’s overshake ; 

Saint Valentine, thou art full high on loft, 

Which drivest away the longe nightes black— 

Thus singen smale fowles for thy sake ; 

Well have they cause for to gladden oft ; 

Since each of them recovered hath his make, 

Full blissful may they sing when they awake. 


Again, in the Complaint of Mars and Venus, 
Chaucer refers to this great bird festival :— 
“ The glade night is worth an heavy morrow,” 
Saint Valentine, a fowl thus heard I sing 
Upon your day, ere the sun gan up spring. 
Yet sang this fowl: ‘‘ I rede you all awake ; 
And ye that have not chosen in humble wise, 
Withoute repenting choseth your make, 
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Yet at this feast renoveleth your service ; 
And ye that have full chosen as I devise, 
Confirmeth it perpetually to dure, 

And paciently taketh your aventure.” 


In the Cuckoo and Nightingale, a poem 
that used to be attributed to Chaucer, but 
which is of later date, the writer, whoever it 
was, describes a bright May morning, with 
the birds “tripping out of their bowers,” and 
rejoicing in the daylight :— 

They pruned them, and made them right gay, 
And danceden and lepten on the spray, 
And evermore two and two in fere. 


Right so as they had chosen them to year, 
In Feverere upon Saint Valentine’s Day. 


So in the Midsummer Night's Dream, on 
finding the lovers in the wood, Theseus 
says :— 

St. Valentine is past ; 
Begin these woodbirds but to couple now ? 


_And Drayton, in a song to his Valen- 
tine :— 
Muse, bid the morn awake, 
Sad winter now declines ; 
Each bird doth choose a mate, 
This day’s St. Valentine’s. 
Get up, and let us see 
What beauty it shall be 
‘That fortune us assigns. 
# * * * 
Each little bird, this tide, 
Doth choose her loved peer, 
Which constantly abide 
In wedlock all the year, 
As Nature is their guide. 
So may we two be true 
This year, nor change for new 
As turtles coupled are. 


And Donne, in his Epithalamium in honour 
of the Princess Elizabeth and the Count 
Palatine, who were married on St. Valentine’s 
Day :— 

Hail, Bishop Valentine ! whose day this is 
All the air is thy diocese, 
And all the chirping choristers 
And other birds are thy parishioners ; 
ES a marsiedt every year 

e lyric lark and the grave whispering dove 
The sparrow that neglects his life for love, , 
The household bird with the red stomacher ; 
Thou mak’st the blackbird speed as soon 
As doth the goldfinch or the halcyon ; 
The husband cock looks out, and straight is sped, 
ag mates his wife, which brings her feather- 


This day more cheerfully than ever shine, 
This day, which might inflame thyself, old 
Valentine. 





And Herrick, in lines to his Valentine on 
St. Valentine’s Day :— 

Oft have I heard both youth and virgins say 
Birds chuse their mates, and couple, too, this day; 
But by their flight I never can divine 

When I shall couple with my Valentine. 

And so, not to go on quoting for ever, 

Cowper, in Pairing Time Anticipated :— 
It chanced, then, on a winter’s day, 
But warm and bright, and calm as May, 
The birds, conceiving a design 
To forestall sweet Saint Valentine, 
In many an orchard, copse, and grove, 
Assembled on affairs of love, 
And, with much twitter and much chatter, 
Began to agitate the matter. 

It is clear, then, that St. Valentine became 
associated with the great festival of birds, 
and, as we have said, this association was 
due to the accidental occurrence of his day 
about the time of the pairing season. How 
the human celebration was suggested by that 
of the birds, is well expressed by the writer 
of lines, “ To Dorinda on Valentine’s Day,” 
to be found in a volume entitled Satyrs of 
Boileau imitated, with other Poems, 1696, 
quoted by Ellis in his edition of Brand’s 
Popular Antiquities ;-— 

Look how, my dear, the feathered kind, 
By mutual caresses joined, 

Bill, and seem to teach us two 

What we to love and custom owe. 


Shall only you and I forbear 
To meet and make a happy pair? 
Shall we alone delay to live? 
This day an age of bliss may give. 
And, again, in certain lines in Zhe British 
A pollo, also apud Ellis’s Brand’s Pop. Ant. :— 
Why, Valentine’s a day to choose 
A mistress, and our freedom loose? 
May I my reason interpose, 
The question with an answer close ? 
To imitate we have a mind, 
And couple like the winged kind. 

We will add what Bailey says of Valentines: 
“(In England) about this time of the year 
(Feb. 14) the Birds chose their Mates; and 
probably thence came the custom of the 
young Men and Maidens choosing Valentines, 
or special loving friends on this day” (Zzg. 
Diet., 13th ed., 1759). ; rt 

3. We have now to consider in what 
manner the festival thus originated was kept 
—what rites and customs came to form part 
of its observance. 
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As the birds paired, so youths and maidens 
were to pair. A sort of alliance to last a year 
was to be formed, with more or less of hope 
that it would be more than temporary— 
would be for life. Persons standing in such a 
relation to each other were called Valentines. 
It was understood that they should exchange 
presents, or, at least—the custom altered in 
course of time—that the gentleman should 
make a present to the lady. Probably 
enough the presents were often accompanied 
with verses; and, in course of time, the 
verses went without the present—the verses 
became the present. 

Our literature abounds in allusions to and 
mentions of this custom. We have already 
quoted from Chaucer’s Assembly of Fowls, 


' where, though he talks of birds, he has evi- 


dently human lovers in his mind; and a 
question of considerable interest for Chau- 
cerian students is, what particular lady with her 
suitors is there denoted. Gower in his thirty- 
fourth Balade, speaks of the bird-gatherings 
with a like inner meaning. Lydgate, Charles 
Duc d’Orleans, the Paston Letters, Buchanan, 
Spenser, Pepys, Gay, Goldsmith, and endless 
other writers and documents refer to the 
custom ; Shakespeare, Drayton, Donne, Ben 
Jonson, Herrick, we have already cited. 

One of the oldest, if not the oldest, direct 
references is given by Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps, 
in his invaluable Dictionary of Archaicand Pro- 
vincial Terms, from MS. Harl. 1735, f. 48 :-— 

Thow it be alle other wyn, 

Godys blescyng have he and myn, 

My none gentyl Volontyn, 

Good Tomas the frere. 
Friar Thomas was clearly one who was not 
thought by the writer to cut himself off from 
secular frivolities, or to be indifferent to 
creature comforts. These lines form a 
valentine in the modern acceptation of the 
term ; and are, perhaps, the oldest specimen 
extant. Such as they are—valentines are 
not, as a rule, famous poetry—they seem 
to have been composed by one John Crop- 
hill, of Suffolk, who flourished zemp. Henry 
IV. They are, therefore, older than the 
“Valentines” of Charles duc d’Orleans, 
which are mentioned and quoted from by 
Douce as the earliest specimens of this kind 
of writing (///ustrations of Shakespeare, pp. 


471-2, ed. 1839). 








As Spenser will have it, Cupid holds his 

court every St. Valentine’s Day :— 
unto the which all lovers do resort, 

That of their love’s success they there may make 

report, 
And, with his characteristic graceful fluency, 
he describes one of these sessions :— 

It fortun’d then that when the rolls were read, 

In which the names of lover-folk were filed, 
That many there were missing which were dead, 
Or kept in bonds, or from their loves exiled, 

Or by some other violence despoiled. 
* * * * * 
Then found he many missing of his crew, 
Which wont do suit and service to his might, 

Of whom what was becomen no man knew. 
And he proceeds to investigate the cases 
of such defaulters, and especially of one 
Mirabella, in whom it is commonly thought 
the poet imaged a fair maiden who had 
turned a deaf ear to his own ardent vows, 

Let us pass, for a moment, to those curious 
documents, Zhe Paston Letters, which carry 
us back with such wonderful reality into the 
England and the eastern counties of the 
fifteenth century. In the third volume of 
Mr.Gardner’s excellent edition, the publication 
of which is not the least of Professor Arber’s 
many good services for English literature, there 
are several references that concern the sub- 
ject of this Paper. About the close of 1476, 
or early in 1477, there begins to be enter- 
tained a marriage between Mistress Margery 
Brews and Mr. John Paston. Dame Eliza- 
beth, Margery’s mother, is anxious it should 
be accomplished. ‘The young man’s fervour 
seems to have been tempered by pecuniary 
considerations ; he thought papa ought to do 
rather more than he was willing todo. The 
girl herself was evidently warmly attached to 
this calculating suitor; and for some time 
the matter is in debate, often in danger of 
being broken off, but ending happily—ending 
in a marriage at least. 

And Cosyn [writes my lady in Febru 
upon Friday is bi he thse Day, pat ye, 
choseth hym a mate ; and if it like you to come on 
Thursday at night and so purvey you that ye may 
abide there till Monday, I trusty to God that ye shall 
so speak to mine husband ; and I shall pray that we 
shall bring the matter to a conclusion. 


Next we have a letter from Margery herself 


—a fifteenth-century “love-letter.” John 
had accepted my lady’s invitation, and 
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chosen his mate, and is now the daughter's 
“ Valentine.” 


Right reverend and worshipful and my right well- 
beloved Valentine [writes Margery], I recommend 
me unto you, full heartily desiring to hear of your 
welfare, which I beseech Almighty God long for to 
preserve unto His pleasure and your heart’s desire. 
And if it please you to hear of my welfare, I am 
not in good heal of body nor of heart, nor shall be 
till I hear from you. 


And then she seems to try her hand at a 
rime or two. Clearly, John had possessed 
himself of her heart, whatever in that way 
he was ready to offer, or had to give, in re- 
turn. But with all her affection for him she 
was no mere idolater ; and in the next letter, 
of which we quote some passages, she tries 
to make it plain to him that he had better 
not come again to see her if he will not modify 
his conditions ; John, indeed, had threatened 
to let the affair drop, if Sir Thomas Brews 
would not modify his. 

Right worshipful and well-beloved Valentine, in 
my most umble wise I recommend me unto you. 
. ... And as for myself I have done and under- 
stand in the matter that I can or may, as God 
knoweth ; and I let you plainly understand that my 
father will no more money part with all in that be- 
half but an C % [£100] and / mark, which is right 
far fro the accomplishment of your desire. Wherefore, 
if that ye could be content with that good and my poor 
person, I would be the merriest maiden on ground, 
And if ye think not yourself so satisfied, or that ye 
might have mech more good as I have understood 
by you afore, good true and loving Volentine, that 
[z.e., I beg that—her grammar somewhat failing her, 
poor soul, in such trouble] ye take no such labor upon 
you as to come more for that matter ; but let is fit ?] 
pass and never more to be spoken of, as I may be your 
true lover and beadwoman during my life. No more 
unto you at this time ; but Almighty Jesus preserve 
you both body and soul, &c. 

By your Voluntine, 
MARGERY BREws. 


4. The question now to be examined is 
in what way or ways in the old days was 
this relationship of Valentines arranged and 
determined. 

Probably in some cases it was a matter of 
free choice ; most commonly it was settled 
by drawing lots, sometimes by methods of 
divination (so says Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps, 
and he speaks with authority); fourthly, the 
first unmarried person met in the morning of 
the day was to be one’s Valentine. 

The most common method was certainly 
of drawing lots. From Lydgate to Misson, 








a French traveller in England of Queen 
Anne’s time—ze., from the beginning of 
the fifteenth century to the beginning of 
the eighteenth—references to this method 
abound ; and I daresay both earlier and later 
references might be discovered. I speak 
according to what I have myself noted, or 
found already noted. It is often said to be of 
Roman origin; or perhaps one ought to say 
that Douce asserted it to be of Roman origin, 
and subsequent writers have repeated what 
Douce said. “It was the practice in ancient 
Rome during a great part of the month of 
February to celebrate the Lupercalia, which 
were feasts in honour of Pan and Juno, 
whence the latter deity was named Februata, 
Februalis, and Februlla. On this occasion, 
amidst a variety of ceremonies, the names of 
young women were put into a box from 
which they were drawn by the men as chance 
directed,” &c. (/i/ustrations of Shakespeare, 
p. 470). What is Douce’s authority for this 
statement? I have found none; and my 
friend Dr. Leonard Schmitz, the learned 
writer of the article Zufercalia in Smith’s 
Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities, 
has been good enough to inform me that he 
cannot find “the slightest trace” of any such 
custom. Certainly one would expect the 
Feast of the Purification, rather than that of 
St. Valentine, to exhibit some reminiscence 
of the Feast of Juno Februata. Douce’s 
language in the passage quoted is otherwise 
inaccurate ; for the Lupercalia was celebrated 
on a definite day—viz., February 15. And 
in the context Douce shows a certain 
tendency, once cominon enough among 
scholars and by no means yet extinct, to 
exaggerate Roman influence on Teutonic 
life. That this custom of drawing lots for 
lovers is of Roman descent has yet to be 
proved. It seems scarcely necessary to go 
to Rome for it. 
To turn to some literary illustrations; as 
Lydgate :— 
Saint Valentine, of custom year by year 
Men have an usance in this region 
To look and searche Cupid’s kalender 
And choose their choice by great affection, 
Such as ben prick by Cupid’s motion, 
Taking their choice as their sort doth fall ; 
But I love one which excelleth all. 
In Privy Purse Expenses of the Princess 
Mary, of her afterwards so miserably known 
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as “Bloody,” edited by Madden, we find 
this entry in February, 153%: “Item, given 
to George Mountejoy drawing my lady’s 
grace to his Valentine.” And on p. 97 in 
the Inventory of Fewels is mentioned “a 
broach of gold enamelled black with an 
Agate of the story of Abraham with iii. small 
rockt rubies,” which the margin states to 
have been “given to Sir Antony Brown 
drawing her grace to his Valentine.” And 
so Drayton, whose charming lines to his 
Valentine may be found quoted in Chambers’s 
Book of Days, if they are not elsewhere 
accessible :— 
Let’s laugh at them that choose 

Their valentines by lot, 
To wear their names that use, 

Whom idly they have got. 
Such poor choice we refuse. 

Saint Valentine, befriend. 


And Buchaaan, in his Valentiniana :-— 


Festa Valentino rediit lux; frigora languent ; 
Et liquat horrentes mitior aura nives 

Pabula persultant leetee pecudesque ferseque ; 
Quisque sibi sociam jam legit ales avem. 

Inde sibi dominam per sortes quzrere in annum 
Mansit ab antiquis mos repetitus avis, 

Quisque legit dominam quam casto observet amore, 
Quam nitidis sertis obsequioque colat, 

Mittere cui possit blandi munuscula veris, 
Pallentes violas, purpureamque rosam. 

Quzeque suis vicibus nascentia sufficit annus 
Munera temporibus non aliena suis, 

Pepys’ Diary contains several entries to 
our purpose. Thus, in 1667, he writes :— 
This morning [February 14] came up to 
my wife’s bedside (I being up dressing) little 
Will Mercer to be her Valentine, and brought 
her name written upon blue paper in gold 
letters done by himself, very pretty ; and we 
were both well pleased with it. But I am 
also this year my wife’s Valentine and it will 
cost me £5; but,” he thoughtfully and self- 
consolingly adds, ‘that I must have laid out 
if we had not been Valentines.” And on 
the 16th: “I find that Mrs. Pierce’s little child 
is my Valentine, she having drawn me: 
which I was not sorry for, it easing me of 
something more that I must have given to 
others. But here I do first observe the 
fashion of drawing mottoes as well as names, 
so that Pierce who drew my wife, did draw 
also @ motto, and this girl drew another 
forme. What mine was, I forget; but my 
wife’s was ‘most courteous and most fair ; 





which as it may be used or an anagram upon 
each name, might be very pretty.” And 
there are other relevant passages, if our space 
permitted further citation from the famous 
gossip. It will be observed that our friend 
has two Valentines—holds the relationship 
to two persons—viz., Mrs. Pierce’s little child 
and Mrs. Pepys. A moment's reflection 
will show how this would happen—how this 
would generally be the case. Or we may let 
the French traveller} Misson, whom we have 
named above, explain it. We take the 
passage from Brand, giving it exactly as he 
gives it, with all its sins and imperfections on 
its head :— 

Valentin, 1a veille du 14 Fevrier, jour de S. Valentin, 
et temps auquel toute la Nature vivante tend 4 
l’accouplement, les jeunes gens en Angleterre et en 
Ecosse aussi, par une cofitume fort ancienne, celebrent 
une petite Féte qui vise au meme but. Nombre egal 
de Garcons et de Filles se trouvent ensemble ; chacun 
et chacune ecrivent leurs vrais noms ou des noms 
empruntez sur des billets separez, roulent ces billets et 
tirent au sort, les Filles prenant les billets des Gargons 
et les Gargons les billets des Filles, de sorte que 
chaque Gargon rencontre une Fille qu’il appelle sa 
Valentine, et chaque Fille recontre un Gargon qu’elle 
appelle son Valentin. De cette maniere, chacun a 
double Valentin et double Valentine, mais le Valentin 
s’attache plus 4 la Valentine qui lui est echeue, qu’a 
la Valentine 4 laquelle il est echii. Le sort ayant 
ainsi associe le compagnie en divers couples, les 
Valentins donnent Bals et Cadeaux, portent pendant 
plusiers jours sur le coeur ou sur la manche les billets 
de leurs Valentines et assez souvent l’amour s’y boute. 
Cette petite ceremonie se pratique avec diversite dans 
les diverses provinces, et selon les plus ou le moins de 
severite des Mesdames les Valentines. On tient encore 
pour autre sorte de Valentin ou de Valentine, le 
premier Gargon ou la premiére Fille que le hasard fait 
rencontrer dans la rue ou ailleurs, le jour de la Féte. 


It would not often happen that a lady and 
gentleman would draw each other. 

Several zealous pastors, as Alban Butler tells 
us, substituted Saint’s names in the place of 
those of living and familiar men and women. 
Thus St. Francis de Sales “‘severely forbad the 
custom of Valentines, or giving boys in writ- 
ing the names of girls to be admired and 
attended on by them ; and, to abolish it he 
changed it into the giving of billets withthe 
names of certain Saints for them to honour 
and imitate in a particular manner.” One of 
Bailey’s definitions of Valentines is, “ in the 
Church of Rome, Saints chosen on Saint 
Valentine’s day as patrons for the year 
ensuing.” 
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Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps, as we have seen, 
mentions that Valentines were also appointed 
by “methods of divination”—z.e., by other 
methods than sortilege. But I am not sure 
that I have encountered any instance of any 
such: methods ; though I have met with 
several allusions to the use of divination to 
discover who was destined to be one’s Valen- 
tine, which is a very different thing from the 
use of divination for the appointment. There 
is a world of difference between predicting 
and ordaining, between guessing and decid- 
ing. Thus it is surely to an attempt to make 
out who the Valentine will be, not to nomi- 
nate and appoint him, that Herrick refers in 
these verses :— 
Virgins, weep not ; ’twill come, when 
As she, so you'll be ripe for men. 
Then grieve her not, with saying 
She must no more a maying, 
Or by rosebuds divine 
Who'll be her Valentine : 
Nor name those wanton reaks 
You’ve had at barley breaks. | 
But now kiss her, and then say, 
Take time, lady, while ye may. 

(Herrick seems to write as if only maidens 
could take part in the pastime of February 
14, and this was probably the case at 
first; there was certainly no such exclu- 
siveness in Pepys’ time, as we have seen ; 
but perhaps Herrick means that only a 
maiden could use rhodomancy, if we may 
use such a word.) So, in the passage quoted 
by Brand from the Connoisseur, the object of 
the rites practised is merely to know before- 
hand, not to appoint, the Valentine. 

Undoubtedly, a not uncommon and an old 
method was to accept for one’s Valentine the 
first unmarried person—the first lady in the 
case of the gentleman, and vice-versd—met on 
the morning of the eventful day. This 
method would seem to. be the one referred 
to in one of Ophelia’s songs in Hamlet :-— 
To-morrow is Saint Valentine’s day, 

All in the morrow betime, —~ 
And I maid at your window, 

To be your Valentine. 


That is, the speaker would present herself at 
the young man’s window so as to be the first 
of her sex to attract his eyes. So, perhaps, 
in the first passage quoted above from Pepys’ 
Diary, “ Little Will Mercer” becomes Mrs. 
Pepys’ Valentine, as first seen by her on 





awaking. This method existed side by side 
with the “drawing” method ; and both are 
often mentioned together, as in Ben Jonson’s 
Tale of a Tub. In that play Mistress 
Awdrey Turfe “did draw” John Clay, of 
Kilburn, for her Valentine :— 
Which chance it hath so taken her father and mother 
(Because themselves drew so on Valentine’s Eve, 
Was thirty year) as they will have her married 
To-day by any means. 
On the other hand, Lady Tub rides out in 
the morning to provide herself, availing her- 
self of the day and its custom to doa deed 
of charity :— 
Isthe nag ready, Martin? Call the Squire. 
This frosty morning we will take the air 
About the fields ; for I do mean to be 
Somebody’s Valentine in my velvet gown, 
This morning, though it be a beggar man. 
Presently enters Dido Wispe. 
Lady T. How now Wispe! Have you 
A Valentine yet? I’m taking the air to choose one. 
Wispe. Fate send your ladyship a fit one then. 
Lady T. What kind of one is that? 
Wispe. A proper man 
To please your ladyship. 
ae Out of that vanity 
That takes the foolish eye ! Any poor creature 
Whose want may need my alms or courtesy 
T rather wish. 

And then follow the lines quoted above as 
to what Bishop Valentine’s example should 
rather teach us. So in the passage from 
Misson and in the Pepysian extract we see 
both methods in use. Mrs. Pepys has three 
Valentines, one as first seen, one certainly by 
“ drawing ;” the third, her husband, probably 
also by drawing; if by choice, then three 
methods were in use at once. Gay, in his 
admirable Shepherds Week, has a capital 

description of the “ first seen” method : 

Last Valentine, the day when birds of kind 

Their paramours with mutual a find, 

I rearly rose, just at the break of day, 

Before the sun had chased the stars away; 

Afield I went amid the morning dew 

To milk my kine (for so should housewives do). 

’ Thee first I spied, and the first swain we see, 

In spite of Fortune shall our true love be. 

See, Lubberkin, each bird his partner take ; 

And canst thou then thy sweetheart dear forsake ? 

Perhaps, as the Greeks and Romans at- 
tached so much importance to the first object 
met when they crossed the threshold, we 
shall be assured that this method too is of 
classical origin. Some writers seem to forget 
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that the English are Aryans as well as the 
Greeks and the Romans; and, S$ or 
not, that they are quite capable of developing 
superstitions of their own. 

5. Such was the celebration of St. Valen- 
tine’s day in “merry” Old England. Its 
customs had once, no doubt, their charm, but 
in course of time they lost it. In the greater 
sensitiveness.of modern society such a rela- 
tionship as that which existed between 
“Valentines” might well grow exceptionable 
and irksome. A lady might possibly enough 
find it somewhat inconvenient and annoying 
to have a gentleman, or two gentlemen, es- 
pecially allied with her for a year, the assign- 
ment being made altogether by lot. Such a 
relationship must have involved a more or 
less close intimacy, and given any one who 
would fain make the tie yet closer, excellent 
opportunities of attaining his purpose. We 
often talk of the lottery of marriage—that is 
to say, worldly-wise and experienced people 
do so; but no lover thinks of marriage—at 
least his own marriage—in that light He 
has heard, of course, that love blinds its 
votaries, and he readily believes that you or 
I were as blind as bats when we made our 
choice ; but for himself, as he steps confi- 
dently up to the “ hymeneal altar, he has no 
misgiving; he holds himself to be the 
keenest-eyed and most discerning of mortals, 
and is convinced that his own admirable 
judgment has eliminated the element of 
chance. And so for the lady: she is per- 
suaded that her eyes are wide open ; that the 
suitor whom she has honoured with her ac- 
ceptance is a quite unique creature, reserved 
and setapart forherin some wonderful way, and 
fully tested and proved by her discriminating 
mind. In neither case is the idea of a lot- 


tery to be entertained ; in both cases such 


an idea would be highly repulsive. And so 
we say, with regard to the relationship we 
are considering: to have a Valentine—a 
special friend—assigned by lot must often 
have proved a trying arrangement. Chance 
must often have been unfriendly, and the 
issue perverse ; and the result would be that 
the connection would become nominal ; and 
so the custom would be honoured in the 
breach rather than in the observance. Again, 
the relationship must often have been found 
somewhat fettering and coercive. Designing 


kinsfolk might turn it, and no doubt often did 
turn it, to account. Valentines must often 
have felt themselves to be standing towards 
each other in a semi-engaged attitude, have 
seemed to.have entered a sort of connubial 
ante-room, and to have left the open air of 
freedom and independence. And so, to say 
nothing of those immediately concerned, 
whilst matchmakers might be vastly well 
satisfied with this custom, in their eyes a fine 
piece of matrimonial machinery, other and 
more refined natures might well have their 
suspicions of it and be glad that it should 
become obsolescent and obsolete. Lastly, 
no doubt, the giving expensive presents con- 
tributed to its decay. These must have often 
amounted to a somewhat serious imposi- 
tion. We have already heard Mr. Pepys 
refer to this point, and elsewhere he refers to 
it. Thus, on Feb. 22, 1661, he writes: 
‘“* My wife to Sir W. Batten’s and there sat 
awhile, he having sent my wife half-a-dozen 
pair of gloves and a pair of silk stockings 
and garters for her Valentines.” Feb. 23, 
1668 : “ This evening my wife did with great 
pleasure show me her stock of jewells, en- 
creased by the ring she hath made lately as 
my Valentine’s gift this year, a Turkey stone 
set with diamonds ; and with this and what 
she had she reckons that she hath above 
4150 worth of jewels (say some £500 now) 
of one kind or other ; and I am glad of it, 
for it is fit the wretch should have something 
to content herself with.” On April 26, 
1667, he notes that the Duke of York, being 
once Mrs. Stewart’s “ Valentine,” “did give 
her a jewell of about £800 ; and my lord 
Mandeville, her Valentine this year, a ring of 
about £300.” Giving presents is a delightful 
custom, and the more people give, the better ; 
but there should be no constraint. The 
delight vanishes, if one cannot choose ; and 
one pays a tax, does not make a present. 
This is why there is usually so little pleasure, 
nowadays, in dispensing Christmas boxes ; 
they are for the most part merely a variety of 
Christmas bills, or another form of “ rates.” 

Whatever the cause or causes of the de- 
suetude, decay the Valentine observances did. 
What words can express their present miser- 
able degradation ? 

One of the earliest “ notes” of their decay 
occurs in Dudley Lord North’s Forest of 
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Varieties, published 1645. Writing to his 
brother, he says : “ A lady of wit and qualitie 
whom you well know, would never put her- 
self to the chance of a Valentine, saying that 
she would never couple herself but by choice. 
The custom and charge of Valentines is not 
ill left, with many other such costly and 
idle customs, which by a tacit general consent 
we lay down as obsolete.” So that in good 
society in the time of Charles I. the custom 
was already growing discredited. The Puri- 
tans, too, as might be expected from their 
so common—not universal—ungeniality, 
opposed it. ‘They solemnly renounced 
Lammas Day, Whitsunday... . Fairs named 
by Saints and all the remnants of Popery 
....+. Hallow Even, Hogmyne night, 
Valentine's Even” (Laws Memorials). 
(The “drawing” seems to have taken place 
on the eve of the day; see Ben Jonson’s 
Tale of a Tub.) This solemn renun- 
ciation, as might be expected from the de- 
testation Puritanism had secured for itself, 
probably gave some new spirit to the obser- 
vance of the day in the age of the Restora- 
tion. But on other than Puritanic grounds 
St. Valentine was doomed to lose his wor- 
ship and glory. All through the eighteenth 
century his rites were sinking into obscurity. 
A race was arising that knew him not, or knew 
him only as a saint unshrined and fallen. 
What words, we have already asked, can 
express his present miserable degradation ? 
And every year seems to make it more com- 
plete. The word Valentine has long lost its 
personal meaning ; it means now only a mis- 
sive, except occasionally in the unmitigated 
rubbish which stands for poetry in the said 
missives, where the old sense is now and then 
maintained. Thus, Jamieson defines it to 
be “a billet which is folded in a particular 
way, and sent by one young person to an- 
other on St. Valentine’s Day.” But these 
“missives,” what are they? Whatever of 
good taste or of grace survives in them—we 
speak, of course, of the general custom, not 
of any particular provincial or local usage— 
is to be found, we suppose, in such as are 
interchanged between girls and boys, be- 


tween quite young children. So far as adults’ 


are concerned, these “ missives” circulate, for 
the most part, in the lower middle class of 
society and the class below it ; and the ele- 


ment of burlesque and buffoonery predomi- 
nates in them. A Valentine nowadays is 
apt to be something offensive and rude—is an 
anonymous insult. So one must conclude 
from the things displayed by thousands in 
certain shop-windows in February. They may 
be safely described as the choicest produc- 
tions of quite graceless humour, of the 
clumsiest fun, of vulgarity unmixed and pure. 
St. Valentine, it would seem, is supposed to 
give a license to be impertinent. But his 
name is taken in vain. The sooner such a 
fashion becomes wholly extinct the better. 
How it was evolved from the older custom 
would be a curious inquiry, if our space 
permitted. 

In different parts of the country there are, 
or have been, some strange survivals or cor- 
ruptions. Mr. Thiselton Dyer mentions in 
his English Folklore that “ formerly it was cus- 
tomary in Derbyshire for girls to peep through 
the keyholes of housedoors before opening 
them on St. Valentines’ Day; when, if for- 
tune was good to them, and they saw a cock 
and hen in company, it was regarded as a 
certain omen that the person interested would 
be married before the year was out.” Douce 
speaks of an old ballad in which “the lasses 
are directed to pray cross-legged to St. Valen- 
tine for good luck.” Miss Yonge, in her 
History of Christian Names, informs us that 
** at the end of the-last century it was the habit 
at Lymington, in Hampshire, for each boy to 
send a sash on Valentine’s day to the damsel 
of his choice, who was bound to return a 
band of ribbons to ornament his hat at Whit- 
suntide.” In Northamptonshire, we are told 
in Miss Baker’s \orthamptonshire Glossary, 
“ the children of the villages go in parties, 
sometimes in considerable numbers, repeating 
at each house a ‘ salutation,’” some verses of 
which, along with two or three other odd 
Valentine customs, Miss Baker records. 

How greatly our Literature is illustrated by 
some knowledge of the usages of which a 
brief account has been given in this Paper, 
has been pretty clearly shown. A full and 
intelligent scrutiny of them could not fail to 
help us in understanding and interpreting the 
life of our forefathers. Trivial as they may 
seem in their best days, and debased as they 
have become in later times, yet they have in 
some sense embodied the traditions and be- 
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liefs of our race with regard to certain matters. 
And in our ignorance both of the past and of 
the present—of what we have been and what 
we are—nothing that casts light on human 
ways and habits can wisely be neglected. 
“ Nihil alienum.” 


Whnnor 


The Roman Villa at Morton, 
Zsle of Wight. 


By C. RoAcu SMITH, F.S.A. 


HE recent discoveries made at 
Morton have excited much inte- 
rest, for they have added an 
important page to the hitherto 

somewhat barren annals of the island in 
the Romano-British epoch. This interest 
is sustained by the promised resumption of 
the excavations which have led to the dis- 
coveries when the winter shall have passed 
away. Until the researchésS are completed, 
of course, a full account of the villa cannot 
be given ; but, in the meantime, the Messrs. 
Price, the executive members of the com- 
mittee of management, have issued full and 
good reports, as well as a guide which has 
reached five editions. Mr. Cornelius Nichol- 
son, F.S.A., has published a descriptive 
account, and I also have printed some brief 
remarks,* to which I now make a few addi- 
tional observations, chiefly with a view to 
direct general attention to the subject as well 
as to supply some omissions on my own part, 
and to offer comments for the consideration 
of our friends and colleagues in their future 
publications. 

Following soon after the discovery of the 
Roman villa at Carisbrooke, to which a 
Guide was published by Mr. Spickernell ; 
an account by Mr. Hillier, in his History 
and Antiquities of the Isle of Wight; and an 
illustrated description by myself,t came a 


* A Description of the Remawns of Roman Buildings 
at Morton, near Brading, Isle of Wight. By John 
E. Price, F.S.A., and F. G. Hilton Price, F.G.S. 
4to. London: 1881. A Guide to the Roman Villa 
recently discovered at Morton, Isle of Wight. By the 
same. Fifth Edition. A Descriptive Account of the 
recently discovered Roman Villa, near Brading. By 
Cornelius Nicholson, F.G.S., F.S.A. 4to. London : 





1880. 
+ Collectanea Antiqua, vol. vii. p. 236-240. Vol. vi. 
contains a view by Mr. Hillier, of the chief rooms 





revelation that Mr. John Lock, jun., had 
detected the foundations of Roman buildings 
at Combly, on the north of Arreton Down. 
Of this I printed a slight notice in Zhe 
Gentleman’s Magazine for 1867, Part I. p. 791. 
I had visited the spot, and went over the 
ground with Mr. Lock himself. 

About the same time, the late Rev. Edmund 
Kell printed in the Yournal of the British 
Archeological Association (for December, 
1866), an “Account of a Discovery of a 
Roman building in Gurnard Bay,” on the 
north side of the island. I am glad with 
the chance of protesting against the Associa- 
tion allowing my friend, Mr. Kell, to draw 
comparisons between the plates of Roman 
signacula in my Collectanea Antiqua, and 
his plate of leaden “dumps,” found at Gurnard 
Bay, without any disclaimer or whisper that 
they correspond in no one point, farther than 
that they are both in lead. If the warm ima- 
gination of my friend could transmute modern 
pieces of lead stamped with the initials of 
publicans and other traders, into seals like 
the elegant Roman seals of Brough-upon- 
Stanmore and other places, an Association 
working through a Committee should not 
give way to flights of fancy, or allow itself 
to endorse such misleading views. Under its 
present management, I believe it would be 
impossible. The Greek coins described in 
the same paper as found at Newtown appear 
with strongly expressed doubts of this 
parentage by Mr. Bergne, one of our most 
eminent numismatists. Such discoveries de- 
mand the strictest caution, and reliable con- 
firmatory evidence. But the building, since 
carried off to sea, by the foundering of the 
cliff, was undoubtedly Roman ; and Mr. Kell 
has our grateful thanks for recording the dis- 
covery, which, but for him, would have been 
lost sight of; and we are indebted to him for 
the record of other discoveries in the island 
and also on the mainland. His opinion that 
the town of Newport is of Roman origin is 
not based upon a single authenticated fact 
that would warrant such a notion. 

At the same time as I recorded Mr. Lock’s 
discovery, I mentioned the exhumation of 
Roman urns at Swanmore, near Ryde. I do 
not find Dr. Barrow’s name appended ; but I 


with the painted walls; a view of the chief pave- 
ment ; the bath ; and a general plan. 
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believe we owe the discovery to him. Inthe 
western part of the island vestiges of Roman 
occupation have been found by Mr. Kell 
and the late Dr. Wilkins; but the remains of 
villas are confined to Carisbrooke, Combly, 
and Morton. There is good reason to look 
for the chief place, possibly a considerable 
vicus, or village, not at Newport, but at 
Carisbrooke, along the valley towards Bow- 
combe. Mr. Hillier told me that he had 
noticed evidences of buildings in this direc- 
tion. On this side of the castle Roman coins 
have been found from time to time, among 
which may be noted one in gold of Libius 
Severus in the cabinet of my cousin, Mr. 
Frederick Roach; and one in gold of 
Majorianus, the fate of which I do not at 
present recollect. Mr. Roach possesses 
other coins found in the island, one of which 
is of Maximianus, in gold, from Chale. 

Mr. Alfred Mew, many years since, told me 
of a hoard of brass coins of the Higher Empire 
dug up at or near Barton---Well-authenticated 
discoveries of hoards of the small brass of 
Arcadius and Honorius, and of the close 
preceding emperors, have been made at 
Cliffe, at Wroxall, and near Haven Street. 
At Farringford, near Freshwater, on the 
property of Mr. Tennyson, some 250 of an 
intermediate epoch have been exhumed. I 
believe no detailed notice of them has been 
printed ; but the Messrs. Price, in their latest 
publication, state, on the authority of Mr. 
Tennyson himself, that they are chi-dy of 
Gallienus, Postumus, Claudius Gothicus, and 
Tetricus: In cases such as this the eye of an 
experienced numismatist is indispensable. If 
there be no coin in the hoard later than those 
of Tetricus, the deposit must be ascribed to 
the great event which closed the ascendency 
of Tetricus, and drew with him from Britain 
a large army, the soldiers of which buried the 
money they could not easily carry. The 
Netley hoard is one of numerous instances, 
the historical significance of which has not 
been recognized.* 

I come now to the Roman villa. Itis not, 
as has been so persistently stated, at Brading ; 
but at Morton, which is at some little distance 


from Brading. It is on the right of the road - 


to Sandown, and on the left of that to Adge- 


* Fournal of the British Archeological Association 
for June, 1867. 





stone, Alverstone, and Arreton. It is of easy 
access from the railway stationsof Brading and 
Sandown ; and a fifth edition of the Messrs. 
Price’s Guideshows how much interest has been 
excited in these populous and now fashion- 
able localities by the unexpected and interest- 
ing discovery. To Captain John Thorp alone 
is due the credit of contributing this important 
addition to the archzology of the island. He 
probed many hundred square yards of land, 

for a year at least, to certify himself of the 
extent and position of the remains of Roman 
habitations on that identical spot. The result 
is before us, and well set forth in the works 
referred to, which, as they may be supposed 
to be on the table of all readers of Tue ANTI- 
QUARY, obviate my going over the general 


‘description. I confine myself, therefore, toa 


few remarks. Particularly, I draw attention 
to the figure with a man’s body and the head 
and feet of a cock. I have ever considered 
it a caricature, and I see no reason to change 
my opinion. The designs of the flooring of 
the apartment in which it appears are, like 
most of the pictorial representations of the 
villa, of inferior workmanship, and they tell 
no consecutive story. The ¢essellarius, or 
worker in tessellated pavements, seems to have 
been well supplied with subjects, which he 
used without any notion of general congruity, 
but solely to suit circumstances and his own 
fancy. Occasionally in other villas the name 
of a mythological subject is inserted, and 
usually where there is no need, for attributes 
sufficiently explain. Here, where some in- 
dication of the artist’s meaning would have 
been acceptable, there is no clue. The build- 
ing, I submit, is a sace//um, or small temple, 
approached by a flight of steps, which the 
artist, to fill up and balance his picture, has 
placed sideways. The only representation 
in the Roman mythology, that I know of, of 
a human body with an animal’s head is that 
of the dog-headed Anubis, so often mentioned 
by the ancient writers, and so commonly re- 
presented, as upon the coins of Julian the 
Apostate ; and in one instance upon a coin 
of the younger Tetricus, which is here of 
especial interest. Although from early times 
the deities of Egypt had made their way to 
Italy and to the Roman provinces, they were 
not universally adopted, but often ridiculed. 
As, therefore, we can find no real divinity 
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with a cock’s head, we must, I think, be 
forced to accept this figure as the whim of the 
artist or the designer ; a humorous represen- 
tation or caricature of something ; and, if so, 
most probably of Anubis. The figure of Anu- 
bis, in or before a temple,* upon the coin of 
Tetricus Junior, could never have been 
selected without consideration, for the en- 
graving of dies for a coin demand both 
artistic skill and mental reflection ; and it 
seems almost impossible that Anubis should 
here be given unless he, as well as Serapis, was 
worshipped in both Gaul and Britain. Both 
coins and inscriptions testify to the common 
adoration of Serapis in these provinces. 

In the panel in the larger room is a 
draped female figure in the attitude of sur- 
prise or alarm, and a nude male figure hold- 
ing the Jdipennis. These I am inclined to 
interpret as Achilles and the daughter of 
Lycomedes ; and it may be that the same 
subject is intended in the mutilated panel of 
the adjoining angle. 

The pavement, representing Orpheus, is 
the latest found of a very popular subject, of 
which there are several good examples in this 
country ; and many in France, Germany, and 
Italy. One of the best -is preserved in the 
Museum of Laon, stated to have been dis- 
covered at Bazoches. A well-drawn figure 
of Orpheus, a little under life size, is seated 
between two trees playing on a well-defined 
lyre resting upon a table covered with a 
cloth. The drapery both of the table and 
of the figure of Orpheus is gracefully 
arranged ; and the shadowing of the folds 
so skilfully executed, that, at a short distance, 
the composition has the effect of a fine 
painting. Upon one tree sit a partridge, a 
peacock, and a bird like a rook; upon the 
other, an owl and a woodpecker. On one 
side stand a boar, a bear, and a leopard; on 
the other, a horse, a stag, and an elephant ; 
all well characterized. The borders are filled 
with fish and various designs. In certain 
parts, as, for instance, in the plumage of the 
birds, coloured glass has been used, a 
material to be found in all of the higher 
class tessellated pavements.f The myth of 
Orpheus did not share the common fate of 
Pagan representations at the hands of the 
* Collectanea Antiqua, vol. v. pl. xxviii. fig. 8. 

t Zid., vol. vie p. 291. - 





early Christians ; it was tolerated and soon 
adopted. 

Some of the wall paintings were elegant, 
especially those of one of the rooms, of 
which an example has been present. It 
represents a bird, well designed and coloured, 
reminding us of the decorations of one of 
the apartments of the villa of the younger 
Pliny, which he describes as painted with 
birds among foliage. Of this and some of 
the other designs, Mrs. John Thorp has made 
excellent illustrations. 

While excavations are yet proceeding at 
Morton (suspended only for the winter) it is 
premature to compare the extent and arrange- 
ment of the villa with others. Captain Thorp 
has reasons for believing that much towards 
the north-west has yet to be laid open. The 
nearest villas for comparison are those of 
Bramdean and Thruxton, in Hampshire ; 
and Bignor, in Sussex. The first of these 
included two apartments of good mosaic 
work; the one arranged in an octagonal 
series of busts representing the deities pre- 
siding over the days of the week, with a head 
of Medusa in the centre; the others, in a 
central octagonal compartment, portrayed 
the combat of Hercules and Antzus.* I 
am not sure if excavations were carried be- 
yond the rooms preserved ; but these were 
most carefully and substantially protected 
by the Greenwood family ; and the late 
Colonel George Greenwood spared no pains 
to protectthem. Time, the edax rerum, and 
public apathy,f a more fell destroyer, have 
been too much for the villa; but the libe- 
rality of the owners has secured the remains 
of one of the pavements for the Winchester 
Museum. 

The villa at Bignor is one of the largest in 
this country, and it occupies some acres, 
Some of the more interesting and perfect 
portions have been preserved by the liberality 
and intelligence of the Messrs. ‘Tupper, father 
and son, the proprietors. They have, for 


* See plates in Collectanea Antiqua, vol. ii. 

++ When the British Archzological Association 
held its second Congress at Winchester, it received, 
through me, an invitation to the Villa and to Brook- 
wood ; but, to my regret, this was superseded for a 
profitless excavation of British barrows upon St. 
Catharine’s Hill. I shall ever retain a grateful sense 
of the courtesy and hospitality I always received at 
Brookwood, when I visited the villa. 
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half a century, sacrificed the produce of the 
land, at great cost, never having been 
adequately compensated by the public. The 
villa is not in the beaten track of fashionable 
life; and only the few earnest archzologists 
visit it. By the pedestrian it is best approached 
upon the Roman road, from Halnaker, near 
Chichester, which is in good preservation, 

and from which, just before it descends the 
high ground opposite the village of Bognor, 
the site of the villa can be seen. Or, it 
can be easily reached from Arundel by 
walking across the downs in a direct line ; 
or by the longer and circuitous carriage road. 

The plan of the Bignor villa, like that of 
Woodchester, is more regular than that of 
most of our villas ; but scarcely to be recon- 
ciled to the rules laid down by Vitruvius as 
some have attempted to show, not considering 
the difference of climate and other influences. 
It is remarkable that under this villa were 
found walls that appeared to have belonged 
to an older building ; and similar evidence of 
two epochs have been noticed at Morton and 
in many other villas. The hypocaust over the 
wall, as shown in the plans of the Messrs. 
Price’s “ Description,” is an instance. The 
long series of apartments to which this wall 
was an appendage, resemble in character and 
position those to be seen in the plans of other 
large villas. They must certainly, I believe, 
represent the buildings required for the gra- 
naries, the store-rooms, the stabling, the stalls 
for oxen, and other necessary constituents 
of ville rustice, among which are to be looked 
for rooms for the labourers, and that most 
essential appendage, the bakehouse, which 
it is possible may be represented in the 
latest discovered apartment, No. xxxi. of the 
Plan in the “ Description.” 


ELE 
The Traditional 
Pirth=Place of Michael Scot, 
the Wizard, 


— 
mlO single feature in the aspect of an 
new one, possesses more interest 


to an intelligent stranger than the 
ruins, secular and ecclesiastical, which every- 








old country, as compared with a- 





where adorn the landscape. The sources of 
this interest are very various. Some structures 
have importantclaimsin an architecturalsense ; 
others arrest the attention of the antiquary 
by their great age, their unique character, or 
other peculiarities ; while a still larger number 
are famous for the great events of which they 
have been the scene, or the historic names 
associated with them. Balwearie Castle, the 
subject of this sketch, belongs to what may 
be called the historical, or legendary cate- 
gory. It has its own interest, doubtless, as 
a venerable relic of the Middle Ages, and as 
a fair example of the fortified houses of the 
lesser Scottish barons of the period ; but its 
chief title to the regard of posterity is its 
association with the name of Michael Scot, 
the Wizard, who is said to have been born in 
it early in the thirteenth century. 

The situation, on the south-east coast of 
Fifeshire, amid highly diversified scenery, is 
peculiar and interesting. Three or four small 
valleys, with gently-sloping uplands between, 
run in a north-westerly direction for a mile or 
two above Kirkcaldy (the birth-place of Adam 
Smith), flanked on the whole north-eastern 
side by the magnificent woodlands of Raith. 
On one of these flattish ridges, at the ex- 
tremity of a solitary, weird-looking, treeless 
road, is the old tower, or keep, described by 
Sibbald, in his History of Fife as “ ruinous,” 
nearly two centuries ago. It isa little over 
thirty feet within the walls, of the usual type 
of the lesser baronial residences, the chief 
apartment, or hall, occupying the greater 
part of the middle floor, with two stories 
above, and two of a ruder sort below.* 
Only the eastern side now remains, with a 
small portion of the north and south walls, 
about one-half of the castle having fallen 
about a hundred years ago. This is the 
more surprising, as the remnant looks solid 
enough to endure for ages. It is built of 
freestone of a peculiarly close and durable 
kind, and the quoins and other exposed parts 


* A constantly recurring thought in examining 
such tiny old castles, is how the ordinary amenities 
of life could be observed with the limited accommoda- 
tion, There are very conflicting opinions regarding 
the amount of refinement to be found in these early 
households. Professor Cosmo Innes, in his work, 
Scotland in the Middle Ages, apes a humiliating 
picture of the rude manners and habits usual among 
the small landowners at the period. 
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are still sharply defined, showing no signs of 
decay. Ifthe old ballad may be trusted, the 
castle was the work of a foreign mason ; and 
this is likely enough on other grounds. The 
hall must have been a handsome chamber, 

with pleasant recessed windows looking south, 

east, and possibly west. The remains of 
one, apparently with transoms, and larger 

than the others, on the ‘south wall, suggests 

the inference that the principal outlook would 

be in this direction. The building is about 

sixty feet in height, with a projecting parapet, 

supported on a corbel course. From the top 

there is a limited view of the coast, the Bass 

Rock, and the German Ocean visible in the 

extreme distance. 

Anciently the castle, which is supposed 
to be about six hundred years old, was en- 
compassed by a lake on the south side, the 
bed of which is now a verdant valley. That 
this is no fancy is sufficiently proved by the 
physical conditions of the site, which would 
easily admit of a lake being again formed. 
But there is another bit of more direct evi- 
dence. ‘The tenant of the adjoining farm, a 
gentleman born on the spot, and in every 
way worthy from taste and culture to be the 
custodian of such an interesting ruin, pos- 
sesses a small sketch of the castle as it 
was about 200 years ago. It represents the 
building much more entire than it now is, 
with a lake reaching to the foot of the south 
wall. A boat, with figures, is seen on the 
water, and on the margin of the drawing is a 
small chapel. Not a vestige of the latter now 
remains, but its existence is corroborated by 
a portion of the mullion of a church window 
found in the neighbourhood, and now in the 
possession of the gentleman referred to. 
What a singular verification of a once actual 
fact, but of which no other record exists, 
these two waifs from the stream of time 
present! An old rude picture and a little 
fragment of carved stone, both telling their 
story so plainly, and each a silent witness to 
the truth of the other. They speak of atime 
when the lairds of Balwearie were great and 
extensive landholders, in the county where, 
territorially at least, their name is now un- 
known. And the lord of the broad domains,* 
of which Balwearie forms a part, may find, as 


* Balwearie now belongs to the Fergusons of 
Raith, 








he looks down from his stately home, across 
the valley, on the ruins of six centuries, a fit 
theme on which to moralize on the vicissi- 
tudes of families. Here, from Lamont’s Diary, 
is a little incidental note, possessing a certain 
touching interest, as probably the very last 
record of the family in their native district:— 

1666. August.—Robert Whyte, provest of Kirk- 
caldie, depairted out of this life, at his howse ther, 
and was interred at the said church, August 6, in the 
daytime. That same day also a daughter of the 
deceased Balweirry, surnamed Scot, above sixty 
_— of age, never married, was interred in the said 
place. 

The account of the descent of the Scot 
family in Douglas’ Baronage is, perhaps, a 
tolerable approximation to the truth ; at least 
we have been able. to verify, from other 
sources, many of the entries. The family 
was fora long period an influential one among 
the lesser barons. A rather unusual circum- 
stance is that the estate was handed down 
direct from father to son during the whole 
period they flourished. But as Douglas 
sometimes only mentions the eldest son’s 
name, it is not easy in every case to reconcile 
his chronology with that of other known 
occurrences. The interesting question, for 
example, of the exact relationship of Michael 
Scot, the Wizard, has never been satisfac- 
torily explained. By some it is said he was 
the fourth laird, the son of that Sir Michael 
who married the sole heiress of Sir Richard 
Balwearie of that ilk. Others think he was 
a cousin only. This latter hypothesis is 
the more probable of thetwo. A comparison 
of dates and occurrences shows that the 
philosopher could not have been either the 
second or third Sir Michael ; and besides, if 
he had been “ laird,” it is very unlikely he 
would have remained abroad the greater part 
of his life. No actual evidence exists of his 
having returned home at all, although there 
is a tradition current in the district of his 
watching the stars from a lofty tower in the 
castle. That he is the Sir Michael who, 
with Sir Michael Wemyss, was-sent to Nor- 
way in 1290, to bring home the grand- 
daughter of Alexander III., is utterly unten- 
able. He was in the height of his fame at 
the Court of Frederick II. about 1230, and he 
cannot therefore, be the same person who 
was an ambassador sixty years afterwards, 
still less the Michael Scot who, as we find in 
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Sibbald, is a witness to a charter about 


1332+ 
3BF Michael himself, there is, indeed, a pro- 
voking degree of uncertainty about nearly all 
the events of his life. Not, of course, of his 
identity, for that is beyond question. His 
name is embalmed for ever in the /aferno,* 
and Boccaccio, Roger Bacon, and other 
writers of the period, sufficiently attest his 
fame. Some of his works, too, are still ex- 
tant, slumbering for the most part on the 
forgotten shelves of great libraries. But of 
his birth, when or where, of his parents, of 
the time ‘of his going abroad, of the date of 
his return, or his death, there is, as already 
said, not a vestige of testimony beyond 
tradition. This evidence, however, defective 
as in many respects it is, is probably quite 
sufficient for making good the statement that 
he belonged to the Balwearie family. The 
universality of this traditionary belief is in- 
conceivable on any other supposition than 
that he actually was a Fifeshire Scot. His 
name helps a little too, three out of the four 
lairds, living about the thirteenth century, 
being called Michael, which doubtless was 
the principal family name. 

It is scarcely necessary to speak of his 
various works. He has been generally re- 
garded as one far in advance of his time; but 
this is true of his acomplishments ouly, not 
of his beliefs, some of which were of the 
absurdest description. He intermeddled with 
the whole circle of knowledge then current 
—mathematics, astronomy, medicine, natural 
history, and so on. With occult and forbid- 
den knowledge his name is even more identi- 
fied, such as alchemy, astrology, divination by 
dreams, and other intellectual rubbish.t His 
best known production, Liber Phisionomie, is 
a curious mélange. It is a treatise (never 
translated, we believe) de omnibus rebus, et 
guibusdam aliis, as many of these old works 
are; a sort of thirteenth-century edition of 
Sir Thomas Browne. Such topics as the 
structure of the human body, the relation of 
the sexes, sneezing, the colour of the hair, 
and other more questionable subjects are 
discussed. But whatever may have been his 
merits as a philosopher, it is, we fear, as the 


* Dante assigns Scota place among the “ diviners,” 
See Jnferno, canto xx 
+ See Bruce's Eminent Men of Fife. 


possessor of supernatural powers that he is 
chiefly known. The popular view of Scot 
has been fixed for all time by his great 
namesake in the Lay of the Last Minstrel. 
That weird and wondrous midnight trans- 
action in the nave of Melrose Abbey has 
passed almost from the realm of imagination 
into that of actual fact. 

The possesions of the Scots were not con- 
fined to Balwearie, but included lands all over, 
and even beyond, the county. Sco 
belonged to them, also Abbotshall, part of 
Pitfirrane, Innertiel, and the barony of 
Strathmiglo. The latter, Sibbald informs us, 
they got, about 1251, from the Earl of Fife, 
for their “ good services.” They held it for 
three hundred and fifty years; and a castle 
built by them in the reign of James V. was 
jocularly called by that monarch Cairney- 
flappit, from the short time employed in its 
erection. From all this it is quite evident 
that the Knights of Balwearie were extensive 
proprietors at a very early period. But the 
place that knew them knows them no more. 
The direct line came to an end early in the 
seventeenth century, and the ancient house 
of Balwearie is now represented by the 
honourable family of the Scotts of Ancrum. 
The last of the line, Col. Walter, a grandson 
of Sir James, was never married, and died 
abroad. “ Before his death, he sent over from 
Holland to Sir John Scot, of Ancrum, the 
seal of the family of Balweary, with a letter 
acknowledging him to be his heir-male.” 

Another eminent Scott in modern times 
has identified himself with this Fifeshire 
branch, at least to the extent of adopting 
their escutcheon. We refer to Lord Chan- 
cellor Eldon, who chose the Balwearie 
armorial bearings * out of the coats of the 
various Scott families submitted to him, 
although without any idea or intention of 
claiming kin. Perhaps he may have been 
influenced a little by the consideration of the 
lustre shed on this particular section of the 
clan from the name of Michael Scot. Genius 
is a better passport to immortality than any- 
thing else ; and the name of Michael Scot 
and that of the Sir Walter Scott of our own 


- time will be remembered when all the harry- 


ing, fighting, freebooting Scotts have gone to 
oblivion. 
* Lives of the Chancellors. 
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Of the Balwearie ballads the principal is 
The Lammikin. Professor Aytoun, in his 
collection, suggests doubts as to the locality 
of the ballad, but we do not know if there is 
any good reason for scepticism on the point. 
Lord Wearie, whose castle is spoken of, is a 
proper enough designation, either of the 
Scots or of the Balwearies, the former 
owners. In Scotland, we need scarcely say it 
was, and still is, quite ‘usual to designate pro- 
prietors by the names of their estates, and lord 
for laird was a very common usage as well. 
Whether there was ever any actual occurrence 
in the annals of the family corresponding to 
the dismal story embodied in the ballad is not 
known. Several readings are extant, but there 
is no essential difference between them. They 
all narrate, with the customary simplicity and 
directness of statement, the dreadful revenge 
taken by the mason who built Lord Wearie’s 
castle, for neglect or refusal to pay him for his 
work. Here is the prelude to the tragedy, 
taken down from the lips of the peasantry of 
the district, but evidently modernized in the 
process of transmission :— 
Lammikin was as gude a mason 
As ever hewed a stane ; 
He biggit (built) Lord Wearie’s castle, 4 
But wages gat he nane. 
“O pay me now, Lord Wearie, 
Come pay me out o’ hande.” 
** T canna pay you, Lammikin, 
Unless I sell my land.” 

Tired of calling with his “little bill” a dia- 
bolical thought occurs to him, and with the 
help of a nurse (the fause nourrice), who had 
private wrongs of her own to avenge, he car- 
ries it out with hellish vindictiveness. He 
comes to the castle while Lord Wearie is away, 
and murders, with circumstances of much 
barbarity, the sleeping infant in the cradle, 
and then the mother. The latter begs for 
mercy :— 

**O mercy, mercy, Lammikin ! 
Hae mercy upon me ! 


Tho’ you've ta’en my young son’s life, 
Mysel you may let be.” 


He leaves the decision to the nurse, who 
turns down her thumbs, and the poor lady 
shares the fate of her child. In the simple 
horror of its details the ballad is almost too 
painful for recapitulation, and we therefore 
only add that on — Wearie’s return, re- 











tributive justice overtook Lammikin and his 
accomplice :— 
*¢ Come here, come here, false nourrice, 
And I’ll gie a e’re fee ;” 
The weel won fee he paid her, 
He hung her on a tree. 


“Come here, come here, noo Lammikin, 
And I'll gie ye ye "re hire ;” 

The dear won hire he paid him, 
He brunt him in the fire. 


Another composition refers tothe alienation 
of some church lands, always a serious offence 
in the eyes of the priest. We have seen it in 
print, but it is undoubtedly modern. One 
stormy night a monk comes to Balwearie, and 
thus anathematizes the household :— 

‘* My curse be now upon yis hous, 
And on that bairnie near ye ; 
Lane be ye bowers an’ bare ye towers 
Of ye castel o’ Balwearie.” 

Having delivered himself of this pleasant 
commination he departed, lost his way, and 
perished in the snow near the castle. But the 
prophecy was fulfilled. 

‘¢ But, oh, his curse has been o’er trew, 
And nought on earth can cheer me ; 
Our bonnie bairn dwined awa 
In ye castel o’ Balwearie.”’* 

By some compilers Balwearie has also 
been mentioned as the scene of the ballad 
of “The Water of Wearie’s Well,” but on 
somewhat slender grounds. The lake, how- 
ever, already referred to, would suit some of 
the versions of the ballad. 

Many memories thus linger around this 
hoary tower. It is but a small text from 
which to preach so large a sermon, but a 
ruin like Balwearie is something more than 
so much stone and lime. History, legend, 
and poetry combine to shed on this lonely 
spot an enduring radiance, for, like many 
other such places in all lands, it is for ever 
associated with departed genius. 

T. HUTCHESON. 
LLL 


‘bigbland Arms and Dress. 


a QE Society ty of At Antiquaries of Scot- 

\ land were fortunate in obtaining 
the fine series of drawings of 
Scottish Antiquities which Mr. 





James Drummond left behind him at his 

* A single verse—the heading of a chapter of Rob 
Roy—has evidently been the model on which this 
ballad has been constructed. 
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death. The drawings of Sculptured Monu- 
ments in Iona and the West Highlands were 
reproduced and issued to the Fellows of the 
Society in a volume which we have already 
noticed.* Messrs. Waterston obtained from 
the Society permission to issue to the public 
facsimile reproductions of the series of draw- 
ings ot Scottish arms, implements and orna- 
ments, and the result is one of the most 
beautiful volumes ever produced by a British 
publisher.t The plates are both truthful and 
artistic. The details are most carefully 
shown, and the grouping of the objects and 
the colouring are in exquisite taste. The 
publishers are also to be congratulated on 
the fact that they have induced one so 
thoroughly at home in his subject as Mr. 
Joseph Anderson to describe the objects and 
to write a general introduction. 

The Icelandic Sagas contain the earliest 
allusion to the distinctive character of the 
Highland dress, and they relate how Magnus 
Olafson, the King of Norway, and his followers, 
when they returned from ravaging the West 
Coast of Scotland, ‘‘ went about bare-legged, 
having short kirtles and upper wraps, and so 
men called hiin Barelegs.” This was in the 
year 1093. Little can be made out of the 
early sculptured monuments of the Celtic 
period, which are weatherworn and indistinct, 
and we obtain no definite information respect- 
ing the different garments worn by the High- 
landers until the sixteenth century. From 
the incidental notices and descriptions 
gathered together by Mr. Anderson, “it may 
be inferred, though there is no precise testi- 
mony on the subject, that there were two 
varieties of the Highland dress—the belted 
plaid and the trews ; and that of these two 
the belted plaid was the older andmore general 
and distinctive. This was the conclusion to 
which Mr. Drummond came after an exhaus- 
tive examination of all the materials within his 
reach.” 

By the Act passed in 1747 prohibiting the 
wearing of the Highland dress, “it was 
enacted that neither man nor boy, except such 

* Vol. iv. p. 256. 

+ Ancient Scottish Weapons. A Series of Draw- 
ings by the late James Drummond, R.S.A. With 
Introduction and Descriptive Notes, by Joseph 
Anderson, Custodier of the National Museum of 
Antiquities, Edinburgh. (George Waterston, Edin- 
burgh and London. 1881.) Folio, 

VOL, V. 





as should be employed as officers and soldiers, 
should on any pretence wear or put on the 
clothes commonly called Highland clothes, 
viz., the plaid, philabeg or little kilt, trowse, 
shoulder-belts, or any part whatsoever of 
what peculiarly belongs to the Highland 
garb ; and that no tartan or party-coloured 
plaid or stuff should be used for greatcoats 
or for upper-coats on pain of imprisonment 
for six months, without the option of a fine, 
for the first offence, and of transportation for 
seven years if convicted a second time.” 
The belt-pouch or sporran holds a dis- 
tinguished place in the Highland costume ; 
one of these, preserved in the museum at 
Elgin, has the following distich engraved on 
its brass clasp :— 
en my mouth, cut not my ski 
re thea you'll see what rd wi 

Most of these pouches have metal clasps, 
but some have a leather flap, and others are 
gathered up at the mouth, and have tags and 
tassels of twisted thong. Prince Charles 
Edward, when on foot in his ordinary dress, 
wore a purse of buckskin, embroided with 
gold and closed with a silver clieck-top ; but 
when marching at the head of his army, and 
completely armed with broadsword and 
target, dirk and pistols, he wore a purse of 
velvet embroidered with gold and silver, hung 
with gold cords and tassels, and mounted 
with a gilt check-top, the semicircle of which 
was fitted with the royal arms and supporters, 
richly chased, and circumscribed below by a 
line of silver fringe. 

Highland brooches in considerable variety 
are figured in Mr. Drummond’s drawings and 
some of them are very beautiful in design. 
One has a large rock-crystal in the centre, 
round which is inscribed the distich :— 

De * serve and haif 

The * hevin * babaif. 
On the same plate with this is a fine represen- 
tation of the Clach Dearg, a ball of rock crystal, 
mounted in two hoops of silver, with a loop 
for suspension. This has been long in the 


possession of the Stewarts of Ardvoirlich, and ~ 


was formerly held in great repute in the neigh- 


. bourhood asa charm-stone for curing diseases 


of cattle. Very different from these practi- 

cally useful brooches are the heart-shaped 

silver brooches known as the Luckenbooth 
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brooches, because they were sold in the 
Luckenbooths, the row of sheds which once 
stood under the shadow of St. Giles’s Cathe- 
dral, in the High Street of Edinburgh. Some 
of them have such mottoes as :— 

Of earthly joys 

Thou art my choice ; 


or the inscription, “Ruth I and 16th,” an 
appropriate verse. 

We must now pass on to notice the arms 
and armour of the Highlanders. . The here- 
ditary smiths and armourers of the chief 
towns had plenty of employment, although 
many of the armed men appear to have 
worn quilted leathern jackets, known as 
galloglasses. 


In 1318 it was enacted that persons worth £10 
in goods should have an acton and bassinet, or a 
habergeon and hat of iron, with gloves of iron, a 
spear and a sword ; while those who were worth a 
cow were each to possess a good spear, or a good 
bow, with a sheaf of twenty-four arrows. In 1448, 
persons coming to the Host, and worth £15 of land, 
or forty merks in goods, were to have a horse, a hau- 
berkin, a steel bonnet, a sword, and a dagger ; those 
worth between forty and 100 shillings of land, were 
each to possess a bow and arrows, a dagger, and a 
knife; such as were of less estate were to have 
gysarms (i.¢., hand-axes), bows and arrows; and all 
others, bows and arrows only. In the early part of 
the fifteenth century, the scarcity of arms and armour 
in the country is indicated by the fact that merchants 
were enjoined to bring home from each voyage 
harness, armour, spear-shafts, and bow-staves, in pro- 
portion to their merchandise, 


Disarming Acts were passed after the Re- 
bellion in Scotland, and were so rigorously 
enforced, that the proscribed arms became 
very rare. Some were given up to the agents 
of Government, and others were taken to the 
forges and turned into working tools and 
other peaceable instruments. Targets were 
made to serve as covers to the buttermilk 
barrels. Highland targets of wood and 
leather, with brass bosses and most artisti- 
cally designed ornamentation, are well exhi- 
bited in a series of seven plates in this book, 
Swords of all kinds—the basket-hilted, the 
two-handed, with Andrea Ferrara and other 
blades—are admirably grouped. On one of 
these two-handed swords is this inscrip- 
tion :— 

I will venter selfe in batel strong 
To vindicate my master’s wroing. 





A Highland dirk, is distinguished from 
other weapons of the same kind by its long 
triangular blade, single-edged and thick 
backed. The. handle is usually carved in 
knotwork, and is cylindrical without a guard, 
the grip swelling in the middle. The earliest 
mention of the dirk as a part of the High- 
land equipment occurs in 1512, when John 
Major described the large dagger, sharpened 
on one side, but very sharp, which the High- 
landers wore under the belt. Mr. Drum- 
mond figured a dirk, upon the one side of 
which was engraved the inscription “A soft 
answer tourneth away wrath,” and upon the 
distich :-— 

Thy King and countries cause defend, 

Though on the spot your life should end. 


On another is engraved, ‘‘ Fear God, and do 
not kil. 1680.” 

The powder horn is made of neats’ horn, 
flattened and fitted with a wooden bottom 
and a plug for the mouth. The decoration 
of these highly-prized objects was most 
carefully attended to, and many of the 
designs are truly elegant. Many of them 
have inscriptions, such as :— 


T love thee as my wyffe ; 
T’'ll keep thee as my lyffe. 


And— 


A man his mynd should never set 
Upon a thing he cannot get. 


These two distichs are on one powderhorn, 
which is dated 1689. 

Much might be said, if we had the space, 
of the pistols, the richly decorated musket 
stocks, the war axes, the Lochaber axe, the 
Jedburgh staff, the glaive and the partizan ; 
all of which weapons are fully represented in 
Mr. Drummond’s collection. Plates of the 
bagpipes, of the “Queen Mary” harp, the 
Lamont harp and the Irish harp, of methers 
or drinking vessels, of spades, of the military 
flail, of the caschrom, of the Swedish feather 
and of the Scottish distaff and spindle, close 
this magnificent book—a book which reflects 
the highest credit upon all those who have 
been employed in its production. 
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The Tombs at Chilton. 
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|< JHE small Gothic Church of Chilton, 
# §=near Sudbury, Suffolk, is lost away 
amongst corn-fields, and behind 
the organ of this church are lost 
away some of the finest marble monuments 
in the possession of any church of like size 
and character. They are erected to the 
memory of the Crane family, and terribly 
battered they are. By pulling off benches, 
and removing other rubbish, you may dis- 
cover the tombs of Lady Arundel and of 
Robert Crane, Lady Arundel being his wife, 
and widow of Sir Ralph Arundel. She’ has 
recently lost a nose and some fingers, whilst 
the dog at Robert Crane’s feet has been lately 
attacked by some destructive marauder. 
Some items from the will of this good lady, 
who lies here on the stiff Gothic tomb, are 
quaint and interesting; it was signed in 
1508 :— 


First, I commend and bequeath my soul to Almighty 
God, to our lady Saint Mary, and to all the Saints in 
heaven ; my body to be buried in the Chapel annexed 
unto Chilton Church, by the grave of Robert Crane, 
sometime my husband : if I die within thirty miles of 
the said Chilton Church, I will that my body be brought 
and decently buried there. 

iiem. I assign to the high altar of Chilton Church, 
in recompensing of my duties negligently forgotten, 
six shillings and eightpence. 

Ztem, Iwill that every household in Chilton parish 
have twentypence at my burying, and other poor 
people one penny apiece, as far as forty shillings will 
stretch. 

item. I will that one mass be sung at Scala Celi 
in Rome for the souls of me, Dame Anne Arundel, 
Andrew and Alice, my father and mother, Dame 
Alice, my grandam, Sir Ralph Arundel, Knight, 
Robert Crane, Esquire, sometime my husbands. 

fiem. Iwill have at my burying day six poor men, 
and I assign to each of them a black gown and black 
sialaee I assign for the gowns and hoods twenty 
s " 

item. I give to Mistress Frances my best black 
gown furred with white. 

Liem. I give to Margaret Hutton my best black 
gown furred with white. 

Liem. I give to Elizabeth Balls my fur of grey and 
my best black gown lined with velvet. 

Jiem. I give to Frances my best worsted “ kirtill,” 
to pray for me. 

Litem. I give my best blue velvet gown to Chilton 
Seow, to make a vestment and tunykill for a 

eacon. 


Behind the organ is another marble monu- 


ment, massive in its structure, and interesting 
in its detail, to one Sir Robert Crane and his 
two wives, a person of considerable celebrity 
in the first half of the seventeenth century. 
The individual himself is kneeling on a 
cushion, between two women in devotion on 
either side, representing the two wives: but 
to the first of the three figures only is an 
inscription put up ; Sir Robert and his second 
wife have been neglected by their survivors. 
This inscription, after stating that Dorothy 

Lady Crane, daughter of Sir Henry Hobart 
of Blyckley, baronet, and sometime Chief 
Justice of the Common Pleas, died on the 11th 
of April, 1624, has the following quaint 
rhyme :— 

Reader, listen, and give eare, 

Vertue lyes interred here ; 

Under me I hide it, then 

Seeke it nowhere amongst men. 

From the female it is gone, 

Now that all are dead in one. 

Wonder not at what I say, 

Rather weepe, and hast away, 

Least that thou a statue be 

With amazement, like to me. 

If thou readest with eyes dry, 

Thou a marble art, not I. 


Sir Robert was knighted by James I. at 
Newmarket, when eighteen, in 1605, and 
entered into public life 11th of December in 
that year, as a knight of the shire for Suffolk. 
He was a constant speaker in the House on 
behalf of his constituents ; nevertheless, he 
lost his seat at the following election, but was 
returned for the borough of Sudbury. 

In 1627, Sir Robert was made a baronet, 
in the hopes of attracting him to the*Royal 
cause, but without avail, as he sat in the 
Long Parliament, and signed the Protestation 
of the 3rd of May, 1641. Six months before his 
death he assisted at the escape of Lady 
Rivers from a mob at Long Melford, and for 
this cause was obliged to have a “trained 
band” in his house at Chilton to protect 
him, Parliament man though he was. He 
died in February, 1643, and Lady Crane got 
Mr. Speaker’s warrant to carry the body of 
her husband to Chilton, to place him under 
the magnificent tomb he had prepared for 
himself as far back as 1626. 

The contracts for the erection of this tomb 
are interesting, and are to be seen in MS. 
Tanner 97. Gerard Christmas, a marble- 
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carver of considerable note, was summoned 
from the parish of St. Giles’s, Cripplegate, to 
execute it. 

The same to be performed and made of black 
marble and alabaster, according to the plot or draught 
thereof made, whereunto both the said parties have 
subscribed their names. The said tomb or monument 
to contain in breadth 7 feet, and in height proportion- 
able to the breadth according to the said plot or 
draught. Provided always that the said Sir Robert 
Crane and his assigns do and shall deliver or cause to 
be delivered unto the said Gerard Christmas or his 
assigns the arms and epitaph to be engraven on the 
said monument within the space of one month next 
ensuing the date thereof. .... 

The sum of twenty pounds of lawful English money 
to be paid in hand at the sing and delivering hereof, 
and thirty pounds of like lawful money, residue of the 
said sum of fifty pounds, the next day after the said 
tomb or monument shall be erected. 

One of Sir Robert’s four daughters by his 
second wife married a Walpole, and became 
ancestress of the Orford family. ; 

Considering the money spent by Sir 
Robert, and the artistic merits of all the 
tombs in this organ-loft, hidden from the 
view of all save marauding chorister boys, it 
is a pity that measures are not taken for the 
preservation of the same. 

J. THEODORE BENT. 


Clarence: the Origin, and 
Bearers of the Title.* 


By the Rev. THOMAS PARKINSON. 


resem ti E recent elevation, by her Majesty 

f ©6the Queen, of her youngest son, 
Prince Leopold, to the dignities of 

Duke of Albany, Zaz/ of Clarence, 

and Baron Arklow, has created a renewed 
interest in these ancient titles. The second 
one—that of Clarence—originates from Clare, 
a small town, of great antiquity, in the 
county of Suffolk, and, to the antiquary and 
archzologist, one of the most interesting in 
the kingdom. This place is almost unknown 
in modern times—its fame and interest rest 
entirely in the past. The illustrious name 
which it has inherited is among its chief pos- 
sessions. ‘That name, imparted by it to its 
lords 800 years ago, was spread, by them, so 
* The substance of a Paper read by the writer 


before the Suffolk and Essex Archeological Societies 
at Clare, August, 1868. 


far and wide, and became, through them, so 
incorporated in our national history and lite- 
rature, that in one, or more, of its forms it 
is familiar wherever the English language is 
spoken. : 

“ Clare,” a town, a county, a river, in 
Ireland are so designated from their con- 
nection with Richard de Clare, surnamed 
Strongbow, the conqueror (about 1172) of 
a large portion of that country. 

Clare Hall, or College, Carnbridge, rebuilt 
and endowed, in 1326, by Elizabeth de Clare, 
planted the name in that seat of learning. 

“ Clarence,” the royal title, is an adaptation 
of the Latin C/arensis—Dux Clarensis. 

Clarencieux, the designation of the Southern 
King-at-Arms, adopted in the place of the 
older one of Surroy, is from the same 
source, and contains an intimation of the 
importance and extent of the castle and 
domain of C/laventia, of which Lionel, son of 
Edward III., was, in a.D. 1362, created first 
Duke. 

The question arises, ow came the town by 
its “bright” name? Only conjecture can be 
offered ; and that points to a Roman origin. 
Nothing seems more probable than that the 
word is the Latin “ C/arus,” “ illustrious,” 
“bright,” “clear,” or “renowned.” If so 
we have in it-strong evidence, strengthened 
by the presence of earthworks, supposed to 
have been a Roman camp, that it was a 
place known to that people, if not an 
“illustrious” town, in the days of their occupa- 
tion of this country. The place certainly 
possessed the name in the later Saxon times, 
and it is not one likely to have been bestowed 
upon it by either Angle, or Saxon, or Dane. 
It was in their times a border fortress be- 
tween the kingdoms of East Anglia and the 
East Saxons. In the reigns of Canute, 
Harold I., Hardicanute, and Edward the 
Confessor (A.D. 1017 to 1066) Clare was 
held by Earl Aluric or Affric, the son of 
Withgar. 

The Norman William came; and he be- 
stowed the Lordship of. Clare, and many 
other lordships in the county, upon Richard 
Fitzgilbert, of Briant, in Normandy. The 
entry in “ Domesday Book,” translated, is as 
follows :-— 


The lands of Richard, son of Count Gilbert. 
Aluric held Clare, for the manor, twenty-three 
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carucates of land, in the time of King Edward. At 
all times (there was) a market, and now (there are) 
forty-three burgesses. Aluric, son of Wisgar, gave 
this manor to Saint John in the time of King 
Edward, his son assenting thereto, and he set over it 
a certain priest, Ledmar, and others with him. Also 
this grant being settled, he committed the church and 
every place to Abbot Levestan for safe keeping and to 
the protection of Wigar his son. The clerics were 
truly unable either to give away or alienate this land 
from St. John. But afterwards, King William came 
(and) he seized it into his own hands. 

Richard FitzGilbert, the first lord to whom 
William thus gave the town and lordship, 
resided chiefly at his castle of Tunbridge, in 
Kent, and hence was known as Richard de 
Tunbridge. He gave Clare to his son 
Gilbert. Gilbert making Clare his principal 
seat, became known as Gilbert de Clare—the 
first of the De Clares. He was succeeded 
by his son, Richard de Clare, Earl of Clare. 
Strongbow, the conqueror of Ireland, was the 
nephew of this man (being the son of his 
brother, Gilbert de Clare, Earl of Pembroke). 
Earl Richard was slain in some fray in Wales, 
in A.D. 1135, and was succeeded by his son, 
also named {Richard de Clare. 

Under each succeeding monarch the family 
grew in fame and in power. At different 
periods between A.D. 1070, and the early 
part of the fourteenth century, these De 
Clares, Lords of Clare, were also Earls of 
Tunbridge, Gloucester, Hereford, and Pem- 
broke. They held possessions in almost 
every part of the country south of the Trent, 
and especially in the west. One of them 
(Gilbert the Red), who lived in the reign of 
the first Edward, is reported to have once 
told even that king, “ that though his majesty 
had two feet in England, he (the earl) had 
one.” 

The castle at Clare was rebuilt, or enlarged 
and strengthened, by members of the family ; 
as were also the castles of Tunbridge, Abe- 
rystwith, Morlais, Haverfordwest, Cardigan, 
Cilgeran, Pembroke, and Caerphilly. Tintern 
Abbey had a Richard de Clare for its founder ; 
while he, or others of the family, founded also 
the Priories of Wareham, Tunbridge, Carbrook, 
and Clare. The abbeys and churches of 
Walsingham, Ely, and especially Tewkesbury, 
and others, owed much to their liberality and 
influence. In Dugdale’s British Traveller 
alone, there are mentioned forty-three manors, 
churches, or religious houses, with which the 








family was connected, and to many of which 
the different members of it were liberal 
patrons. 

“Richard de Clare, Earl of Clare and 
Hertford,” and “Gilbert de Clare, his son, 
Earl of Gloucester,” were the two barons 
whose names stand first on the list of twenty- 
five appointed, November 20, A.D. 1215, at 
Bury St. Edmunds, to enforce the observance 
of Magna Charta on King John. 

Earl Gilbert, surnamed the Red, succeeded 
to the earldom on his father’s (Richard) death 
in A.D. 1262. He was allied with Simon de 
Montford against Henry III.; and com- 
manded a body of troops at the battle of 
Lewes, A.D. 1264, where he took the King 
of the Romans prisoner. He played a most 
important part during the last eight years of 
Henry’s reign: now on the side of Mont- 
ford, now on that of the king. In a.p, 1265 
he arranged for the escape of Prince Edward 
from the custody of the former. When that 
prince, in A.D. 1270, went on a crusade to the 
Holy Land, he deemed it most conducive 
to the peace of the kingdom to take Red 
Gilbert with him. And so he did. - The 
earl, however, seems to have quickly returned ; 
for when Edward was summoned back, in 
A.D. £272, to occupy the throne, vacant by 
his father’s death, the earl was at home at 
his castle of Tunbridge, where he received 
and entertained the king with such magnifi- 
cence, that, in spite of haste to reach his 
capital, Edward remained there several 
days. 

During the greater part of Edward’s reign 
the earl was the most powerful baron of the 
kingdom. He had married Ann, daughter 
of Guy, Earl of Angouléme ; but, divorcing 
his wife, he married again, in A.D. 1290, 
Foan ad Acre—so named from the place of 
her birth in the Holy Land—daughter of the 
king and his heroic wife, Eleanor of Castile. 
The bride was then in her eighteenth year. 

The earl died five years afterwards, in 
A.D. 1295. Joan married (secondly) one 
of the squires of her household, Ralph de 
Monthermer, and died at her Castle of Clare 
at the age of thirty-four, in a.D. 1307. She 
was buried in the church of the Augustine 
Friars there—“ in a chapel of her own foun- 
dation.” 

Scott, with a poet’s license, makes one of 
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his heroines in Marmion to be descended 
from this nobleman :— 


De Wilton and Lord Marmion wooed, 
Clara de Clare of Glo’ster’s blood. 


And she is twice made to allude with pride to 
this supposed descent :— 
Marmion must learn, ere long, 
That constant mind and hate of wrong, 
Descended to a feeble girl, 
From Red de Clare, stout Glo’ster’s earl : 
Of such a stem, a sapling weak, 
He ne’er shall bend, although he break. 
And again, when dismissing her lover, De 
Wilton, to take his part in Flodden Field, she 
is made to say :— 
Go, then, to fight! Clare bids thee go ! 
Clare can a warrior’s feelings know, 
And weep a warrior’s shame ; 
Can Red Earl Gilbert's spirit feel, 
Buckle the spurs upon ‘thy heel, 
And belt thee with thy brand of steel, 
And send thee forth to fame ! 

The issue of the marriage between “ Red 
Earl Gilbert” and “Joan of Acte” was one son, 
Gilbert, and three daughters, who, after their 
brother’s death, became co-heiresses to all the 
estates, castles, titles, and honours of the De 
Clares. . 

Gilbert, the son, first succeeded. In 
A.D. 1314 he accompanied his uncle, Ed- 
ward II., in his disastrous expedition into 
Scotland, and there, leading on a wing of the 
English army with heroic impetuosity against 
the serried ranks of Bruce at Bannockburn, 
he fell, the last of the De Clares, of Clare, 
pierced by a score of Scottish lances, at the 
early age of twenty-three years. 

He had married Maud, daughter of John 
de Burg, Earl of Ulster, and left by her 
a son, who, however, died in early infancy. 
And then his three sisters, daughters of Red 
Earl Gilbert, succeeded to the estates and 
lordships. 

Eleanor, the eldest, married Hugh de 
Spenser, who became, in her right, Earl of 
Gloucester. Margaret, the second, married, 
first, Piers Gaveston, and, secondly, Hugh de 
Audley, who also became, in her right, after 
the death of her sister and her husband, Earl 
of Gloucester. Elizabeth, the third, married 
John de Burgh, Earl of Ulster, for her first 
husband, and had the lordship and castle of 
Clare for her portion. She is usually desig- 
nated “ the Lady de Clare.” 


After losing three successive husbands 
(John de Burgh, Theobold, Lord Verdon, 
and Roger Damony) in eight years (1313 to 
1321), she spent a long widowhood at Clare 
Castle. 

In A.D. 1326, she rebuilt and endowed 
University Hall, Cambridge, from that time 
named Clare Hall or College. Her will, 
dated a.D. 1355, and “done at Clare,” is a 
curiosity in its way. It contains the names 
of 125 legatees, chiefly servants and de- 
pendants, to whom are left different articles 
of clothing and domestic utensils. There 
are also bequests to many religious houses ; 
also, a bequest, to her granddaughter 
and successor, of seed corn, for the manors 
of her inheritance ex /a baillie of Clare. 
She appoints seven chief executors and eight 
subordinate ones. 

Het only child by De Burgh, her first 
husband, was William de Burgh, whose 
daughter, Elizabeth de Burgh, inherited her 
grandmother’s possessions. _ 

This lady, Eizabeth de Burgh, married, in 
A.D. 1360, Lionel, third son of Edward IITI,, 
who thus, jure uxoris, became Earl of Clare. 
Shortly afterwards, in a.D. 1362, Lionel was 
created by his father, “Duke of Clarence.” His 
wife, the Lady Elizabeth, died the following 
year, A.D. 1363; and the duke, after marry- 
ing secondly, in A.D. 1635, Violenta, sister of 
the Duke of Milan, died, in av. 1638, 
without having returned from Italy, whither 
he had gone for the marriage ; and was ulti- 
mately interred, according to the desire 
expressed in his will, in the church of the 
Augustine Brethren at Clare, in the choir 
before the high altar, along with his first 
wife. An old monastic’Latin record says of 
his tomb :— 

Ed. ter innato, post fataque sic tumulato 

Ut vides exiqua, pro tanto principe tumba, 

Inque chori medio, 
The only child of Lionel and his wife, Eliza- 
beth de Burgh, Lady of Clare, was Philippa, 
and she married Ldmund Mortimer, Earl of 
March, whose descendants (as those of the 
only child of Lionel, third son of Edward ITII.), 
after the death of Richard II. without 
issue, became the rightful heirs to the crown 
of England, and the descent of the castle and 
lordship of Clare is from that time the same 
as the descent of the royal crown. 
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The Mortimers made the Castle of Clare 
one of their residences. Their sole heiress, 
Anne Mortimer, married Richard, Duke of 
Cambridge—descendant of Edmund, Duke 
of York, fifth son of Edward III.—and the 
son of this marriage was Richard, Duke of 
York. The assertion which he made of his 
rights to the throne against the descendants 
of John of Gaunt, third son of Edward III., 
led to the disastrous wars of the Roses. 
Richard was, himself, slain at Wakefield in 
A.D. 1460; but his son and _ successor, 
Edward, Duke of York, ascended the throne 
as Edward IV., two months only after his 
father’s death ; and he carried, as part of the 
patrimony of his family derived from Lionel, 
the first Duke of Clarence, the castle, lord- 
ship, and honour of Clare, to the crown. 
Shakespeare gives this descent of the 
crown through the Lords of Clare, in his own 
inimitable language, thus :— 
Warwick. Sweet York, begin; and if thy claim be good, 
The Nevilles are thy subjects to command. | 
York. Then.thus :— 
Edward the Third, my lords, had seven sons ; 
The first, Edward the Black Prince (Prince of 
Wales) ; 
The second, William of Hetfield ; and the third, 
Lionel, Duke of Clarence ; next to whom 
Was John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster. 
* * * * * * 


he third son, Duke of Clarence (from whose 
ine 
I claim the crown) had issue—Philippe, his 
daughter, 
Who married Edmund Mortimer, Earl of March ; 
Edmund had issue—Roger, Earl of March ; 
Roger had ome Saaes, Anne, and Eleanor. 
# * # 


His eldest sister, Anne, 

My mother, being heir unto the crown, 

Married Richard, Earl of Cambridge, who was son 
To Edmund Langley, Edward the Third’s fifth 


son ; 
By her I claim the kingdom. She was heir 
To Roger, Earl of March ; who was the son 
Of Edmund Mortimer, who married Philippe, 
Sole daughter unto Lionel, Duke of Clarence ; 
So, if the issue of the elder son 
Succeed before the younger, I am king, 

Second Part of King Henry V1, act ii. s, 2. 


After the fatal battle ot Bosworth Field, 
A.D. 1485, the Yorkists were displaced, and 
Henry, Earl of Richmond, ascended the 
throne as Henry VII. He consolidated his 


more than doubtful claims by marriage with 
Elizabeth, eldest daughter of Edward IV. 
What one would have conceived to have 





been hers, in her own right—viz., Clare 
Castle and lordship, were, by Act of Parlia- 
ment (2nd Henry VII.), confirmed to the 
King; but the Queen was in possession of 
them, and therefore Domina Clare up to 
her death in A.D. 1503. 

Their son, Henry VIIL, made use of the 
inheritance as_a means: by which to provide 
for at least two of his wives. From the 
minister’s account and other documents in 
the Public Record Office, we learn that 
Queen Catherine of Arragon was Lady of 
Clare from the time of her husband’s acces- 
sion in A.D, 1509 to her death in January, 
A.D. 1536. There is a tradition, probably 
true, that after her divorce she occasionally 
resided at Clare, and that she was the last to 
occupy the castle as a residence. Anne 
Boleyn was beheaded in May, a.D. 1536, 
only four months after Catherine’s death, and 
therefore it is scarcely probable that she was 
ever Lady of the domains. Jane Seymour 
was Queen from May (the same month), 
A.D. 1536, to her death in October, A.D. 
1537 ; and the accounts prove that she, during 
her short reign, was invested with the lord- 
ship of Clare and its appurtenances. . After 
her death they appear to have remained in the 
King’s hands until the sixth year of Edward 
VI., when they were granted to Sir John 
Cheke, the King’s tutor, but re-assumed by 
Queen Mary in the first year of her reign. 
The castle and its precincts were, however, 
alienated in the same reign, and now belong 
to J. Barker, Esq. ; while, by letters patent 
in pursuance of an Act of Parliament— 
4th and sth Philip and Mary—the lordship 
and manor, including the advowson ‘of thé 
church, were annexed to the Duchy’of Lan- 
caster, of which they form a portion at the 
present time. ; 

Besides Lionel, there have ‘been three 
other Dukes of Clarence. 

The first was Thomas, son of Henry IV., 
created Duke by his father in A.D. 1411. He 
accompanied his brother Henry V. in his 
invasion of France, and was left by him in 
command of a portion of the English army 
in that country. The Scots were assisting 
the French at that time, and the Duke was 
slain in battle in Anjou, in A.D. 1421, bya 
Scotch knight named Allan Swinto. This is 
the Clarence of the great poet’s Henry VI. 
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Clarence. What would my lord and father ? 
King Henry. Nothing but well to thee, 
Clarence. 
How chance thou art not with the prince, thy 
brother ? 
He loves thee, and thou dost neglect him, 
« Thomas ; 
Thou hast a better place in his affection 
Than all his brothers ; cherish it, my boy, 
And noble offices thou may’st effect, 
Of mediation, after I am dead, 
Between his greatness, and thy brethren. 
* * + * * # 


Learn this, Thomas, 
And thou shalt prove a shelter to thy friends ; 
A hoop of gold to bind thy brothers in, 
That the united vessel of their blood, 
Mingled with venom of suggestion 
(As force perforce, the age will pour it in), 
Shall never leak, though it do work as strong 
As aconitum or rash gunpowder, 
Second part of King Henry IV., act iv. s. 4. 


The next Duke of Clarence was George, 
the brother of Edward IV. Heis the one of 
the butt of malmsey notoriety. His brother, 
who had then just come to the throne, in 
A.D. 1461, created him duke under this title. 
He married Elizabeth, the daughter of the 
great Earl of Warwick, the ‘“ King-maker,” 
and Bulwer Lytton’s Last of the Barons. 

This Duke of Clarence was a man too 
open, frank, and impulsive for the dangerous 
time in which he lived. To impetuosity of 
temper, rather than to premeditation, is to be 
attributed the share he had in the death of 
the young and intrepid Prince Edward, son 
of Henry VI. Tossed about between the 
often opposing influence of his brother, the 
King, on the one hand, and of his father-in- 
law, the King-maker, on the other hand, he 
certainly was not always consistent in matters 
of State; yet, probably, he ought to be 
regarded as suffering in the end, more 
through the times and circumstances under 
which he lived than for personal crimes or 
faults. At any rate his personal character 
may be contrasted, to his advantage, with that 
of his plotting, treacherous brother, the Duke 
of Gloucester, afterwards King Richard III. 


Where is that devil’s butcher, 
. ‘ee Richard? Richard, where art 
ou 
Thou art not here! Murder is thy alms deed ; 
Petitioners for blood thou ne’er put’st back, 


Shakespeare, the highest judge of charac- 
ter, thus hits off that of Richard, as also he 





does in another place, where he makes him 


Go tread the path that thou shalt ne’er return, 
Simple plain Clarence ! I do love thee so, 
That I will shortly send thy soul to heaven, 
If heaven will take the present at our hands, 


While, on the other side, the passages which 
the poet puts into the mouth of Clarence, 
when pleading with his hired assassins, are 
among the finest ascribed even to his most 
attractive characters— 
Clarence. Erroneous vassal ! the great King of kings 
Hath, in the table of his law, commanded 
That thou shalt do no murder, wilt thou then 
Spurn at this edict, and fulfil a man’s ? 
‘ake heed ; for He holds vengeance in his hand, 
To hurl upon their heads that break his law. 
Again : 
Tell him (Gloucester) when that our princely 
father, York, 
Blessed his three sons with his victorious arm, 
And charged us from his soul to love each other, 
He little thought of this divided friendship ; 
Bid Glo’ster think of this, and he will weep! 
Richard I11,, act ii. s. 1. 

Clarence was put to death in the Tower 
A.D. 1478. 

From this time, until a.p. 1798, the title 
Duke) lay dormant. In that year George 
III. created his third son, William Henry, 
Duke of Clarence. He was the sailor-prince 
of the last generation, but is remembered 
best by the few who remain of it, and known 
by those of the present, as our late gracious 
sovereign, King William IV. So far he was 
the Zast Duke of Clarence. 

The title of “Clare” has, in modern times, 
been twice revived. James I., in a.D. 1623, 
created Sir John Holles, Earl of Clare. The 
writer is not, however, aware that this person 
had any connection with Clare or its an- 
cient earls. His grandson married Margaret, 
daughter of Henry Cavendish, Duke of New- 
castle, and was, by William III., made Duke 
of Newcastle, and Marguis of Clare. He, 
however, died without issue. But George I. 
conferred the same titles upon Holles Pel- 
ham, the son of the Duke’s youngest sister. 
The marquisate is, however, extinct again. 

Clare Castle is now in ruins. All that re- 
mains is the large mound on which the keep 
was built, crowned still by a portion of that 
building, together with some fragments of 
boundary walls and earthworks. 
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A remarkable gold reliquary-cross was 
discovered orf cutting through the mound 
separating the inner from the outer bailey, 
in A.D. 1865. It was forwarded, at her own 
request, to the Queen; and the Secretary 
of the Treasury, after causing search to be 
made into its history, wrote that “There is 
strong reason for believing that the cross at 
one time formed a part of the royal collec- 
tion of jewels belonging to King Edward III. 
Such a cross is described in a list of jewels 
of that king’s reign, and it disappears from 
all future lists, until restored, after an inter- 
ment of 500 years at Clare, to the Royal 
Jewels of Her present Majesty.” 

Her Gracious Majesty has just created 
her youngest son—the esteemed scholarly 
Prince Leopold—Duke of Albany, and Zar/ 
of Clarence. The latter title, as will be seen 
from what has been already said, is a new 
one. There were several Earls of Clare— 
ancient and potent ones—and an Earl, and 
Marquis of Clare in comparatively modern 
times (¢emp. James I. and George I.), but 
none of them were of the Royal family, or 
Earls of Clarence. 

There have been four Dukes of Clarence, 
all of them the sons or brothers of the 
reigning monarchs. 

His Royal Highness Prince Leopold is 
the first Zar/ of Clarence. 

Englishmen perhaps might have wished 
that the ancient and historic dukedom had 
been revived, and taken precedence of the 
Scotch title of Albany, as well as the Irish 
one of Arklow; but English loyalty will be 
content since, intentionally or unintentionally, 
each of the three ancient kingdoms, of Great 
Britain and Ireland—now united under the 
one royal crown—finds a representative title 
in the dignities bestowed by its beloved 
bearer upon her youngest son. 

Long and happily—as we are certain 
he will worthily—may he wear the rose, the 
shamrock, and the thistle thus united in his 
princely crown, and may the union be another 
bond to bind them ‘more firmly and closely 
together in the royal diadem of his house. 
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Fa gHE Government authorities at 


ai Malta have, with praiseworthy 
zeal and discretion, placed in the 
hands of Dr. Caruana, the librarian 
of the Public Library at Malta, the work of 
preparing a Report upon the recent disco- 
veries at Notabile. This Report, accom- 
panied by very excellent photographs, has 
just come to hand ;* and we propose laying 
before our readers an account of the very 
important discoveries chronicled therein, and 
of the valuable historical commentary which 
Dr. Caruana has added. 

It appears that on the 3rd of February, 
1881, while some workmen were engaged 
digging holes for planting ornamental trees 
on the large esplanade of Sakkaja, without 
the walls of Notabile, midway between the 
Gate of the Greeks of that old town and 
Ghariexhem in Rabuto, some remains of old 
Roman mosaic were discovered. This was 
brought to the notice of the Governor, and 
Dr. Caruana was instructed to visit the site, 
to ascertain whether it was worth while ex- 
ploring further. Upon Dr. Caruana’s report 
a committee was at once formed, and the 
work commenced. 

Now that the work is done, the ground- 
plan of the building is found to consist of 
four large rectangular rooms, a peristyle, and 
a portico. The four rooms are on one line 
facing the south, on which side apparently 
ran the line of the old street. On the side 
of these rooms, towards Notabile, is the 
peristyle, enclosing a compluvium 22 ft. 4 in. 
by 21 ft. 4 in.; and in the direction of the 
longer axis of the peristyle, towards the east, 
there is a porch with two columns. There 
exist regular openings between the rooms, and 
between the rooms and the peristyle. Some 
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‘of these openings were apparently square, 


are furnished with one or two steps, and still 
show the holes at the corners to allow them to 
receive the hinges of the doors ; and others, 
as would appear from the width of the open- 
ings and the rotundity of their jambs, had no 


* We have to thank Miss Toulmin Smith for the 
opportunity of obtaining a copy, only a few of which 
have found their way to England, 
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doors hanging. The traces of the exterior 
wall to which the porch belongs, on the side 
of the peristyle towards Notabile, show that 
another wing of the old building extended 
towards Notabile. 

The following is a list of the objects 
found :— 

Mosaic Pavements.—A suite of five large 
floors, some of them measuring 30’ 4” by 
37’ 10"; a large peristyle, surrounded with 
sixteen columns, enclosing a large com- 
pluvium; traces of several other appur- 
tenances unexplored, all paved with mosaic 
in the Pompeian style, recording “7 dez 
tempi dell’ arte 7’ several remains of mosaic 
scattered about, having been displaced either 
by falling or settlement of the ground; and 
the mosaic pictures, inserted in the pavements, 
show evidently the profusion of adornment 
with which the sumptuous building once 
existing on this site was decorated. The 
perimeter of three of the rooms, which were 
probably the most important, and of the 
peristyle, is adorned with single or double 
borders of Roman mosaic called “ vermicula- 
tum,” formed of small pieces of white, red, 
and green marble, of an ornamental character, 
having variegated meandering patterns on 


white grounds, interspersed with masks of 


superior workmanship. These borders en- 
circle a large band of mosaic in yellowish 
monochrome, and a large central rectangular 
ground of marble lozenges (red, white, black, 
and green), having regular form and size and 
well fitted together. The other pavements 
and the compluvium are only bounded by a 
strip of monochrome mosaic, having the 
central portion paved with marble lozenges 
like the other floors. 

In the proximity of the. peristyle were 
found the remains of a coarser sort of floor, 
made of shards of broken tiles and small 
pieces of marble compacted together, and 
well consolidated in a bed of mortar, the 
“ Opus Signinum” with which the less con- 
spicuous parts were generally floored by the 
Romans. 

Mosaic Pictures.—Three mosaic pictures, 
embedded in matrices of stone, and in no 
respect inferior to those of Pompeii, have 
been found inserted in these pavements. 
One measuring 1’ 10" by 2’, inlaid in hard 
lime, represents a young man with curly hair, 


bearing in one ot his hands a bunch of 
grapes entwined with vine branches, and in 
the other apparently a pomegranate ; a dove 
flying towards the grapes, and a duck on the 
left side of the picture. The left shoulder 
of the figure, which, according to Father 
Garucci represents Autumn, i is much damaged. 
The second picture, inlaid on a marble. slab 
measuring 2’ by 2’ 1", of. highly superior 
workmanship to the preceding and in a better 
state of preservation, exhibits a standing nude 
male figure, whose feet and hands are tied 
with cords, a lion’s skin anda club at his feet, 
A female figure, on the right, is engaged bind- 
ing the hands of the central figure ; another 
female figure, on ‘the left, having a pair of 
scissors in the right hand, and with the left 
holding by the beard the male figure, which 
is in evident distress at being about to be 
deprived cf it, The drapery is very elegant, 
and its folds well arranged, with bright colours 
and various shades, and the whole composi- 
tion exceedingly well grouped and executed 
with precision. It is most likely one of the 
episodes in the life of Hercules—namely, the 
sale of him by Mercurius to the Lydian 
queen, Omphale, when it was decreed that 
he should serve a mortal for three years, as 
an atonement for having killed Iphitus, son 
of the King of C&chalia. A third picture 
represents two drinking doves sitting on the 
brim of a bowl, with the reflection of their 
heads in the water. This picture is in the 
centre of the compluvium where the Romans 
used to place a fountain. Another hard 
limestone slab of the same size as No. 1, and 
evidently the fellow to it, contained a fourth 
mosaic picture .which has been quite 
destroyed. 

Sculpture-—The remains of three white 
Carrara marble statues were recovered from 
the rubbish. The one 4’ 6” high, rather a 
good work of Greek art, represents a male 
figure, covered with the Roman military 
cloak (paludamentum) ; ; Without arms and 
head, but exhibiting a small cavity between 
the shoulders, just where there is the articula- 
tion of the neck with the bust, where a pro- 
visional head with a neck might be fitted. 

The second 4’ 9” high without bust, which 
must have been partially nude, as the fold- 
ing of the upper portion of the apparel, 
adjusted on the waist and covering the body 
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and one of the legs, is hanging downwards. 
Behind a sandstone pedestal, probably of one 
of these statues, as they were found in the same 
room, some bones were found inserted in 
the wall under the plastering. Some other 
burnt bones were also found in the same 
room. ‘The third statue 5 ft., without head 
and arms, represents a female wearing much 
the same garment as the Ceres, found at 
Gozo and preserved in the collection of 
the public library. A white marble bust, 
of inferior workmanship, representing a 
female, its nose broken. Several other 
remains of two colossal marble statues— 
namely, some of the fingers, two hands, one 
leg dressed with a kind of stocking different 
from the Roman cothurnus, and one foot ; 
the feet and pedestals of three other minor 
statues; and a nice large Roman head, 
apparently representing one of the emperors. 
Some architectural remnants, as shafts of 
sandstone Doric pillars, architraves, cornices, 
and other parts belonging to the crowning of 
the pediment, the entablature of the roofing, 
and the basement of the old building. 

Inscriptions.—Fragments of three Latin 
inscriptions on white marble slabs were 
found ; two of them of no importance what- 
ever, bearing only ohe or two separate letters ; 
a large fragment of the third one alludes to 
the municipal order of the Decurions by the 
letter Decur. 

Coins—No medals were recovered, but 
only several plated brass coins, mostly 
effaced, only four of them being legible, and 
none belonging to the Emperors of the East. 
The four coins are: a second brass of 
Gordian, a.D. 238-243. On the obverse: 
the head of the emperor crowned with laurel, 
and the legend, Imp. Ces. M. Ant. Gordia- 
nus Africanus Augustus. On the reverse, 
apparently a female figure erect, holding in 
the right hand the branch of a tree, and on 
the sides of the figure the letters S. C. 
very visible. Conf. J. Vaillant vol..i. p. 
152. A third brass of Aurelian, A.D. 270— 
274. On the obverse: the head of the 
Emperor radiated, the body armed with 
lorica. On the reverse: the Emperor 
crowned with laurel, and clad in the 
Imperial mantle, leaning with his left arm 
upon a spear, and receiving a crown of laurel 
from the right hand of a figure of Victory. 


The legend round the two figures “ Restitu- 
tor Orbis” very clear, and at the foot the 
cyphers XXI indicating the worth of the 
coin. Conf. Banduri’s Coins, vol. i. p. 382. 
A third brass of Constantius, a.D. 337-360. 
On the obverse: the head of the emperor, 
bearing a crown adorned with pearls and 
gems, the bust covered with the imperial 
mantle, very clear, and the legend “D. N. 
Constantius P. F. Aug.” On the reverse: 
the Emperor piercing a knight fallen from 
his horse, with the legend “Fel temp Re- 
paratio,” and at the foot the cyphers S.M.K.S. 
(Sacra moneta Kartagine Secunda). Conf. 
Banduri’s Coins, inter rariores, vol. ii. p. 
382. A third brass of Constantine Jun., A.D. 
337- On the obverse: the head of the 
Emperor crowned, and the legend ‘‘ Constan- 
tinus Jun.”—the next two words effaced. On 
the reverse: the gate of the camp (castrorum 
portum), andround the legend “ Providentia” 
visible ; and at the foot the letters R.T. and 
a crown in the middle. Conf. Banduri, vol. 
ii. p. 340. 

Articles of toilet and domestic utensils, &c. 
Several large bodkins (Acus comatoria) of 
ivory, some inches long, to retain the dressed 
back hair of women plaited on the occiput. 
Some pieces of wind instruments (tibia) 
made of bone, showing clearly the finger- 
stops, and a large quantity of fragments: of 
earthenware vessels. 

To these important details as to the actual 
remains that have been found, Dr. Caruana 
adds an historical notice as to the probable 
nature and object of the buildings anciently 
raised on this site, and the epoch of their 
construction and duration. The relics of 
these masterpieces of Mosaic pavements 
belonged evidently to the old heathen Melita, 
the name of the old capital of Malta. More- 
over, the ruins have a close topographical 
connection with the important remains of two 
splendid marble buildings which adorned the 
old capital, a temple and a theatre sacred to 
Apollo, discovered in 1747, on the same 
plateau of Notabile, and almost in the 
immediate neighbourhood. Hence, says 
Dr. Caruana, the close proximity of the 
recently discovered buildings to two of the 
most magnificent edifices of Melita, exhibiting 
traces of the same grandeur and splendour 
of construction ; the conspicuous position of 
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the site itself, it being the centre, and, 
according to appearance, the most aristocratic 
part of the old town; the domestic arrange- 
ment and uncommon extent of the buildings, 
are all circumstances which make the con- 
jecture highly probable that they were the 
abode of the representative of the Czsars. 
From Pliny, Diodorus Siculus, and Cicero, 
who mention the magnificence of the villas at 
Melita as just in their time coming into 
vogue, we gather that the villa must have 
been constructed sometime about B.c. 88. 
As to the duration of their existence, 
Dr. Caruana goes into the question very 
deeply and instructively, and by showing 
the date of the introduction of municipal 
institutions into the island to have been 
much later than a.D. 121 (the coming 
of St. Paul), he concludes that these Pagan 
buildings must have been preserved for the 
use to which they had been originally destined 
up to the time of Aurelius Constantinus. 
The coins found in the last discoveries fully 
warrant us in dating the permanence of the 
building up to Constantius II. in a.p. 360, 
whilst the total absence of remains belonging 
to the epoch of the Greek Emperors under 
whose sway the islands remained up to A.c. 
870, does not warrant us in presuming that the 
same building was still in existence long after 
A.D. 370. In fact, the mere inspection of 
these ruins, and the wild destruction of so 
many statues, shows the over-zeal of the 
Christians against Heathenism towards the 
middle of the fourth century. 

These premises belong to the architectural 
class of private buildings, the domestic 
arrangement of which is detailed by Vitruvius. 
The private buildings of the Romans con- 
sisted of the front portion for the reception 
of clients, who resorted by daybreak to their 
patrons either for advice, or support in civil 
matters, or pecuniary assistance, and other 
importunate visitors, which formed, says 
Pliny, the public part of the house. They 
were, principally, the vestibule, the prothy- 
rum, the atrium, the ale, and the tablinum. 
The penetralia, or the inner division, was 
appropriated for the eating and sleeping 
apartments—that is to say, the hearth of the 
family, and consisted of the peristyle, tri- 
clinium, bedchambers, &c. The relative 
situation of the two principal divisions was 





always fixed, but that of the parts composing 
each division, especially the interior depart- 
ment, was not so. For instance, very often 
the atrium and peristylium were placed on 
the same axis at right angles with the 
entrance, so as to afford one view of the 
nucleus and arrangement of the house, as it 
is in the house of the tragic poet, and 
other houses at Pompeii. But very often 
the peristylium was in one of the sides of 
the inner building, as in Sallust’s house. 

We have thus laid before our readers the 
substance of this very valuable report. The 
islands of Malta possess a very interesting 
architectural history, there being at least four 
historical periods—namely, the Phoenician, 
the Roman, the Christian, and that of the 
Knights of St. John. The area of the two 
islands is dotted with monuments of Cyclo- 
pean character, as well as with Phoenician 
tombs and other remains in a much better 
state of preservation than the dolmens and 
cromlechs of Druidic Gaul; whilst the 
numerous and extensive catacombs at Nota- 
bile, Siggieni, Mintua, &c., are still unex- 
plored. 

With the invaluable help of Dr. Caruana 
and his enthusiastic zeal in the cause of 
antiquarian research, we trust that the 
Government of Malta (more generous than 
the Home;Government of Downing Street) 
will do all that is requisite in getting together 
these fine remnants of a past age into the 
safe custody of competent authorities. 
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The Head-hunters of Borneo ; a Narrative of Travel up 
the Mahakham and down the Barito ; also Fourney- 
ings in Sumatra. By Cart Bock. (London: 
Sampson Low & Co. 1881.) 8vo. pp. xvi. 344. 

Fees tiIS new contribution to anthropological 

a| studies is presented with all the additions 

that make a book at once attractive and 

useful. With thirty coloured plates, a 

map, and some engravings, the reader has 

placed before him a vivid account of the wild people 
among whom Mr. Bock has travelled, and about 
whom he tells us much that is most interesting. It is 
well known that archaic society is studied from two 
different classes of materials—namely, the structural 
remains and the ancient customs still existing in 
civilized countries, and the customs and mode of life 
incidental to savage society. Of this last, the book 
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before us is a most welcome addition, for it takes us 
among several dangerous and troublesome Dyak 
tribes, who were bound by their adat (custom) 'to get 
human heads on certain important occasions in their 
lives, as before marriage, at the birth and the naming 
of a child, burials, and other less important events. 

First among the industrial occupations of the Dyak 
is agriculture. Every Dyak has his rice-field, on 
which he grows sufficient for his own consumption. 
He selects a piece of forest land, and begins, with the 
assistance of his family, to clear the ground. The 
large trees are cut down, and the undergrowth is burnt, 
the ashes of which act asa manure. Having sown 
their rice, the Dyaks build small huts in the fields, 
remaining there till the miniature plants are trans- 
planted out into the newly-cleared field. Now, this 
primitive mode of — among the Dyaks of 
Borneo, is exactly the same as that described by 
Mr. Hunter as existing among the hill tribes of India ; 
and we get here an undoubted type of the earliest 
system of village farming—a system that extends by a 
process of development, the lines of which are clearly 
traceable from ‘savage society to civilized. This is 
not the only important link which connects these 
head-hunters with other branches of early society ; 
and Mr. Tylor has already certified to the value in 
this respect of the drawings of the wooden tombs and 
of the myth of the separation of heaven and earth. 
(See ante, v. 28). 

We have their marriage customs, their birth cus- 
toms, their burial customs, of all of which Mr. Bock 
gives some description. With the — incident of 
head-hunting, Mr. Bock is particularly interesting; 
and though he did not in his travels actually meet a 
war party, or see the rite performed, he gives plenty 
of evidence as to its practice, and to its influence over 
the people. Altogether, in the narrative of travel, in 
the record of old customs, in the descriptions of the 
habitations, tombs, agricultural implements, weapons 
of war, musical instruments, and in the side-lights 
thrown upon the moral. and political status of this 
primitive race, Mr. Bock’s book will be found of 
great value to the student of early man. We cannot 
give a list even of the beautifully-executed drawings 
taken on the spot by Mr. Bock, and reproduced in 
colour in a most admirable and artistic manner ; 
but they add greatly to the value of the book, because 
they give the student what cannot always be ob- 
tained from letterpress, and not always from simple 
woodcuts—namely, important matters of detail as to 
the colour of the skins, and of the personal adorn- 
ments of the natives. Quite apart from the anthro- 
pological value of the book, every praise is due to 
the publishers and the author, and we heartily re- 
commend this work to those of our readers who 
take up that branch of antiquarian science which deals 
with the habits and ways, the superstitions and the 
religion, the politics, and the society of primitive man. 





Sketches from the Subject and Neighbour Lands of 
Venice. By EDWARD A. FREEMAN, D.C.L, LL.D. 
(London: Macmillan & Co., 1881.) 8vo pp. xix. 
395+ 

Art and prosperity were once united, but now they 

seem for ever divorced, Italy is free and prosperous, 





and she is fast becoming commonplace. However, 
there is such a wealth of beauty in that yyy? and 
on the Istrian and Dalmatian shores of the Gulf of 
Venice, that it must be long before it has all been 
destroyed. There is a witchery about the very table 
of contents of a book like this, the places are so 
steeped with interest, that much of the interest clings 
to the mere names. In reading the burning words 
of such a master as Mr. Freeman, we can only follow 
with admiration the path he treads with such firmness, 
We do not presume to criticize, but submit to the 
spell he throws over us. 

This book is a worthy companion and sequel to the 
author’s former work, Historical and Architectural 
Sketches, chiefly Italian, and it goes some way towards 
supplying the,want of a good guide to Dalmatia and 
Istria. The author himself writes, “I am not joking 
when I say that the best guide to these parts is still the 
account written by the Emperor Constantine Porphy- 
rogenitus more than 900 years back. But it is ps 
high time that there should be another.” He dis- 
claims, however, for his own book, any such title. 
For ean. it gga Mr. Freeman had longed to see the 
architectural wonders of Spalato, -and, in 1875, he 
found -himself in the city which the house of Diocletian 
has grown into, Again, in 1877 and 1881, he re- 
visited the place, sa must not be seen for the 
first time from the land, but from the sea; her 
appearance, as she rises from the shore, with a back- 
— of hills, is a sight not be forgotten. Mr. 

reeman glories in R and devotes a special 
chapter to Ragusan architecture. He writes: “It 
would be hard to light upon another such group of 
buildings as the palace, the dogana, and their fellows. 
In any case, the Dalmatian coast may hold its head 
high among the artistic regions of the world. It is no 
small matter that the harmonious and consistent use 
of thearch and column should have begun at Spalato, 


- and that identically the same constructive form should 


still be found eleven ages later, putting forth fresh 
and genuine shapes of beauty at Ragusa.” Beauty 
remains among the ruins, but when restoration, here 
as elsewhere, takes place, the result is usually 
lamentable. We must all agree with Mr, Freeman 
as to what he says respecting scaffoldings :—“ When 
I was last at Spalato, a process was going on which 
always makes one tremble.” 





Descriptive Account ‘of the Incised Slate Tablet and 
other Remains lately discovered at Towyn. By J. 
Park HARRISON, M.A. Oxon. (London : Bernard 
Quaritch. 1881.) 4to, pp. vi. 20 (4 plates). 


In the autumn of 1879, a piece of worked slate, 
with marks upon it, was discovered by Mr. Humphrey 
Williams, of Plas Edwards, at Towyn (Welsh for 
Sandy Bay), a small town on the coast of Merioneth- 
shire, picturesquely situated on the line of railway 
between Aberdovey and Barmouth. ‘The slate was 
first sent to Professor Rhys at Oxford ; but he, — 


.the forms quite unlike any Welsh characters, suggest 


that it should be sent to Mr. Park Harrison, to see if 
they resembled the Cissbury marks. Some persons 
have ——- that the marks on the slate are 
meaningless scratches; but we think that a careful 
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inspection of the frontispiece to this pamphlet, which 
represents the object in the exact size of the original, 
will entirely w; any such notion. It is quite clear 
that the marks have been made with an object, and 
have a meaning; but as to what that meaning is, 
there will doubtless be considerable difference of 
opinion. Mr. Harrison made a special investigation 
of the building in which the slate tablet was dis- 
covered, and searched for ber objects that might 
throw light upon its history date. He succeeded 
in finding a slate hand-shovel, three engraved frag- 
ments of slate counters, a stone muller, or pounder, a 
small fragment of Roman terracotta, two iron dart- 
heads, several iron objects, the corner of a stone slab 


objects for use in another state. The change had 
been gradual from the sacrifice of the most valued 
ornaments or weapons to that of inferior, and even 
miniature articles, and the practice may here and 
there have died out in outline representations of the 
objects required.” 

Mr. Harrison has gone most elaborately into the 
meanings of the various forms, and compared them 
with objects which they resemble; but we cannot 
follow him into this inquiry. We will only add that 
the work is a valuable contribution to the history of 
early customs, 


NATIVE SACRED DANCE IN VIRGINIA (See p. 71). 


with lines, a similar fragment, twelve fragments of 
pot rims, the corner of ar ar terracotta dish, 
the lower half of a three-handled cup, the neck of a 
glass vessel, two round stones from the beach, a 
worked implement of slate, and several pebbles. 
These objects threw little or no light upon the date of 
the slate. Mr. Harrison writes :—“In adopting the 
view that the tablet may contain a funereal list of 
objects required by a deceased chief, I am merely 
following Sir John Lubbock and Mr. Tylor. If these 
views are correctly applied in the present case, the 
interest that attaches to the slate tablet is increased, 
for it would be, perhaps, the latest instance that has 
been met with of the Celtic funeral custom of burying 


The Origin of Civilization and the Primitive Condition 
of Man. By Sir JoHN Lussock, Bart. Fourth 
edition, with numerous additions. (London: 
a Green, & Co, 1882.) 8vo, pp. xx, 
540. 

Sir John Lubbock’s interest in antiquities is so 

well known, and his great services so highly appre- 

ciated, that we quite understand that the time has 
come for the issue of yet another edition, the fourth, 
of his work on Zhe Origin of Civilization. ‘Those of 
us who have looked among second-hand catalogues in 
vain for a copy will now be coutented, and those who 
have not yet introduced themselves to this important 
work on prehistoric archzeology should do so imme- 
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diately. Let it be stated at once wherein savage 
archeology is of importance to civilized archeology. 
We examine and measure and describe our monu- 
ments of antiquity—Stonehenge, Avebury, and others 
—and yet we cannot make them tell us of the men who 
erected them, of the scenes and actions which at one 
time took place around them. But once step across 
the bordeclend of national archeology into the com- 
parative science, and then the old-world monuments 
of our own become, as it were, links between us and 
our primitive ancestors—links that connect thoughts 
and fancies and actions as well as stone memorials.. 
This is the great object of Sir John Lubbock’s labours 
in the present work. We printed in our last issue 
the illustration given in this volume of Stonehenge, and 
we give now (see p. 70) the illustration of a sacred dance 
as practised by the natives of Virginia. It is very in- 
teresting, says Sir John Lubbock, to see here a circle 
of upright stones, which, except that they are rudely 
carved at the upper end into the form of a head, 
exactly resemble our so-called ‘‘ Druidical temples.” 
Sir John Lubbock pays particular attention to the 
important subject of the iene of consanguinity, and 
he traces ‘out the stages of social development which 
they illustrate and define. Since the first edition 2 
peared this chapter has been considerably strengt 
ened ; and Sir Tokn Lubbock’s opinions against the 
theories of Mr. McLennan and Mr. Morgan have re- 
ceived much additional evidence. We cannot, how- 
ever, travel over all the ground occupied by the book, 
but for the convenience of our readers we give the 
headings of the contents:— Art and Ornaments ; 
Marriage and Relationship ; Religion, Character, and 
Morals; Language and Laws. An Appendix is 
added on the Primitive Condition of Man, which 
gives an able and complete answer to the opposite 
views expressed by Archbishop Whately and the 


Duke of Argyll to those held by ~ ohn Lubbock 


and the leading anthropologists. e recommend 
this important work to our readers on every ground. 
Of its value we have already spoken, and it is well 
known and established both in England and on the 
Continent. It is well illustrated, containing five plates 
and twenty woodcuts ; and Sir John Lubbock gives 
a good index, and a most useful list of the principal 
works quoted in the volume. 


The Towers and Steeples designed by Sir Christopher 
Wren, A Descriptive, Historical, and Critical Essay, 
with numerous Illustrations. By ADRIAN T. TAY- 
Lor. (London: B. T. Batsford, 1881.) 8vo. pp. 
viii. 47. 

England has produced two t original architects 
—Inigo Jones eat Christo’ or Were, Time has 
destroyed much of the work of the former, and he 
never had such opportunities as the latter had given 
him by the Fire of London. Wren’s works, however, 
have foumd in the present day a greater enemy than 
Time, and it is sad to see beautiful churches destroyed 
because the land upon which they stand is too 
valuable to be wasted upon a temple to God when a 
temple to Mammon might be erected in its place. 
Wren was a philosopher first, and an architect after- 
wards. He was aman of the most marvellous 
resources. Every church he built wae specially fitted 


for the —— it held. His towers and steeples are 
si y unlike each other. Some of them are even 
ugly when taken alone, but they harmonize together 
as a whole in a most remarkable manner, and the 
great architectural glory of London (almost its only 
one) is to be found in the forest of churches that 
surround and look up to the grand cathedral of 
St. Paul’s. The ruthless hand of the destroyer has 
been laid upon ten of these churches, and thirty-one 
out of the remainder have been marked for destruc- 
tion. Surely the Church and Churchyard Protection 
Society has not been founded a day too soon. It is 
the duty of every antiquary to do all in his power to 
stop any further destruction. Mr. Taylor has produced 
a very useful book, the illustrations of which are 
peculiarly interesting. These bring the chief features 
of Wren’s work before the eye in a most convenient 
form, and though the book is small it is a 
worthy monument to the genius of the great architect. 
The subject is arranged as follows :—Stone Steeples: 
(11) consisting of St. Mary-le-Bow, Campanili of 
St. Paul’s, St. Bride, St. Vedast, Christ Church, 
St. Dunstan in the East, St. Michael Royal, St. 
Stephen, St. James Garlick Hill, St. Mary Mag- 
dalen. Timber and Lead Spires and Lanterns : (19) 
St. Magnus, St. Margaret Patens, St. Swithin, St. 
Anne and St. Agnes, St. Augustine and St. Faith, 
St. Benet and St. Peter, St. Edmund the King, St. 
James, Westminster, St. Lawrence Jewry, St. Mar- 
garet Lothbury, St. Martin Ludgate, St. Mary 
Abchurch, St. Mary Aldermanbury, St, Michael 
Bassishaw, St. Michael Wood Street, St. Mildred, 
St. Nicholas Cole Abbey, St. Peter Cornhill, St. 
Stephen Coleman Street. Zowers: (12) St. Alban, 
All Hallows, St. Andrew by the Wardrobe-; St. 
Andrew Holborn; St. Bartholomew, St. Clement 
and St. Martin Orgar; St. George Botolph 
Lane, St. Mary Aldermanbury ; St. Mary at Hill, 
St. Mary Somerset, St. Matthew, St. Michael 
Cornhill ; St. Olave Jewry ; Westminster Abbey, 
Western Towers.  Steeples, Spires and Towers 


pulled down. St. Antholin, All Hallows the Great; All 


Hallows Bread Street, St. Benet, St. Benedict, St. 
Christopher; St. Dionis Backchurch ; St. Michael 
Crooked Lane ; St. Michael Queenhithe ; St. Mildred 
South. Zowers and Steeples outside London : St. Mary, 
Warwick ; Entrance Tower, Christchurch College, 
Oxford, The Monument, Chichester Spire. 


Old Yorkshire. Edited by WILLIAM SMITH, with 
an Introduction by the Rev. Canon RAINE. (Lon- 
don: Longmans. 1881.) 8vo. pp. xx. 313- 

Mr. Smith continues his useful work into the second 
volume, containing the following divisions relative to 
old Yorkshire—abbeys, antiquities, artists, brasses, 
battles, castles, ceramics, churches, civil engineers, 
clergy sufferings, etymologies, fairs and festivals, 
families, folk-lore, ponengan re Rg rs cor- 

orations, peerages, poets, regicides, religious houses, 
sofallatl, famous trees, and worthies. Our readers 


- will gather from this that no subject is left untouched, 


and as each article is complete in itself and is written 
by competent authorities, we have a volume which 
will be of value to the student of local antiquities. 
The sections on etymologies contains a chapter on 
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field names, which we specially recommend, while 
we have again to commend the useful section on cor- 
poration antiquities, a subject that has long been too 
much neglected. The section on folk-lore is the least 
satisfactory in the book, because it contains nothing 
new, and so much has been done in this field that we 
could well have spared the space for something else. 
Canon Raine’s excellent introduction gives additional 
value to a most pleasing book. The binding and 
printing are good and there are many excellent 


engravings. 


Transactions of the Cambridge Philological Society. 
Vol. I., from 1872 to 1880, Edited by J. P. Post- 
GATE. (London: Triibner & Co. 1881.) 8vo. 
pp. xiii. 420. 

The Cambridge Philological Society was founded 
in 1872, chiefly through the joint efforts of Professor 
Cowell and Mr. R. C. Jebb, the public orator, and 
now Professor of Greek in the University of Glasgow. 
The earliest list of members contains 54 names, and 
the numbers now are 147. A large proportion of 
the subjects discussed at the meetings relate to points 
in classical philology, although certainly Professor 
Skeat’s name continually appears attached to notes 
on English etymology. ere seems in this pre- 
ponderance somewhat of a protest against the promi- 
nent: position given to English and other modern 
European languages at the Philological Society of 
London. Since the deaths of Professor Key and 
Professor Malden, and some other of the founders of 
the older Society, few papers on classical philology 
have been read in the council-room at University 
College. It is, of course, impossible to give in a few 
lines any just idea of the mass of valuable information, 
and not less valuable suggestions, contained in a 
volume consisting of the transactions of eight years. 
One portion, however, must be specially commended, 
and that is an Appendix, which contains reports of 
the illustrative literature on five great authors pub- 
lished in 1880. These are Homer, by Mr. W. Leaf; 
Plato, by Mr. R. D. Hicks; Aristotle, by Mr. H. 
Jackson ; Propertius, by Mr. Postgate ; and Servius, 
by Mr. Nettleship. The editor has prefixed to this 
volume an interesting introduction on the work of a 
Philological Society. He suggests that notes of 
passages in the classical writers, or of points in com- 
parative philology or grammar, which are insufficiently 
treated in the existing editions or text-books, should 
be sent to the secretary ; and asks for the contribution 
of additions and corrections to Liddell and Scott’s 
Greek Dictionary, and Lewis and Short’s Latin one, 
interleaved copies of which books have been presented 
to the Society by the Delegates of the Clarendon 
Press, Oxford. 


Bromsgrove Church; its History and Antiquities, 
with an Account of the Sunday Schools, Churchyard 
and Cemetery. Compiled from the Parish Books, 
Registers, and other authentic sources, by WILLIAM 


H. Corton. (London: Simpkin, Marshall.) 


4to. pp. 158. 
This is a most excellent little book, and we should 
like to see its example followed with respect to other 


districts. What a noble record of all that has made 
the nation great lies buried in our parish churches; . 
and what a noble library might be accomplished if 
every parish church had but one such a worshipper as 
Mr. Cotton! Bromsgrove Church isa noble structure, 
consisting of a chancel, vestry on north side, nave 
with pers aisles, and western tower, and spire, 
which is 198 feet high, and serves as a landmark for use 
the country round. Portions of the church are of Late 
Norman period, about the latter half of the twelfth 
century, portions are of thirteenth century Gothic and 
portions of the Decorated or Second Pointed style. 
Of course the hand of the restorer has been at work 
here, and Mr. Cotton supplies a detailed description of 
the alterations made under this false name. Mr. Cotton 
gives full architectural details of the church and all 
particulars as to the registers, and the tombs, and 
monuments, which give details of family history. He 
also gives us a full list of the parish library, which is 
of such a suggestive nature that we believe it will be 
reprinted in our contemporary, the Bibliographer. 


Some Notes on the Deeds relating to the Parish and other 
Charities of Wandsworth, By WALTER RYE, 
(Privately printed. 1881.) 8vo. pp. 48. 

The members of the Vestry of the Church of 
Wandsworth have lately been investigating the old 
deeds in their possession, and have called in the aid 
of Mr. Walter Rye. The result of this investigation 
is the pamphlet before us, which contains the sub- 
stance of forty-two old documents. The earliest date 
is 1234, when, on a trial at law, the jurors found that 
there were three acres in ‘‘ Wenlesworth ” belongi 
to the church there, and not to Simon le Barber an 
Matilda his wife. Besides the documents relating to 
the charities, the first formal Constitution of the 
Wandsworth Vestry, confirmed and sanctioned in 
1627, is here given. It ‘‘ contains much interesting 
and amusing matter, and especially a power for the 
majority of the vestrymen to eject any brother member 
guilty of unseeml es or e.” We hope 
many other parishes will follow this admirable example 
set by Wandsworth, and that the authorities of these 
parishes may find experts as capable as Mr. Rye. 


Pedes Finium, or Fines relating to the County of 
Norfolk, levied in the Kings’ Court from the third 
year of Richard I. to the end of the reign of Fohn. 
Edited by WALTER Ryg. Fifth portion, Title, 
Introduction, Indices, &c. (Norwich: A. H. 
Goose & Co. 1881.) 8vo. 

The ‘‘ Feet of Fines” are written in a very small 
hand on little pieces of parchment, and to those who 
are not used to such documents they are very repul- 
sive in appearance. In consequence very little use 
has been hitherto made of the large amount of valu- 
able information which they do contain, About 
twenty years ago, the Rev. G. H. Dashwood printed 
a dozen Norfolk Fines for the Norfolk and Norwich 
Archeological Society, and then the publication was 
dropped. Now Mr. Rye has made a précis of 801 
Fines for the same society, and written a most inte- 
resting introduction to explain the teaching of the 
documents. He writes :—‘‘I believe this is the first 
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time that the fines of any country have been seriously 
taken in hand, and I venture to hope that the results 
may induce others to work the fines of other countries.” 
The volumes of the Record Commission, entitled 
~**Fines sive Pedes Finium,” contain only those of 
Beds, Bucks, and a few other counties, whose initial 
letters are early in the alphabet. The work which 
Mr. Rye sets himself must have been one of great 
labour, but he appears to think that it has been well 
repaid by the results, and we hold that all who con- 
sult this book will be of the same opinion. One 
interesting fact that has come out is, that the fines for 
Norfolk greatly outnumber those of any other county. 
For the reign of Richard I., Norfolk has 293, while 
nine other counties together have only 231. Mr. Rye 
adds :—“ Coupling this with the facts that in the 
Norfolk fines there is a much greater proportion re- 
lating to small holdings of five acres and under than 
in any other county (a fact which points to numerous 
small freeholders), and that in the early Norfolk fines 
now before us we come across an unusually large pro- 
portion of Scandinavian names, we are drawn to the 
conclusion that we have here strong evidence that 
the Norman kings were wise enough to leave their 
near kinsmen, the Danes, undisturbed in their holdings 
to a very much greater extent that has hitherto been 
suspected.” These Fines contain a large number of rare 
christian and surnames, and also the names of fifty 
localities which cannot now be traced in the county. 
Mr. Rye has also gathered together a most interesting 
list of. field names, some of which are somewhat 
lengthy, as Blacunldehevedland, Burwennesneuheland, 
Kaimluesmerehevedland, Dudegraveuverwang, and 
Dunehersseswang. The volume is completed with 
an index of places and an index of persons. Norfolk 
has been specially fortunate in its topographers, and 
Mr. Rye is one of the ablest and the most industrious. 
His work, however, is of more than local interest. 


— 


Reference List of the Rolls of Arms, and other Early 
Authorities for Ancient Coat Armour. Compiled by 
JamMEs GREENSTREET and CHARLES RUSSELL. 
(Privately printed.) 8vo. pp. 41. 

Originally appearing in the Genealogist, Messrs. 
Cualiontent Russell have reissued for private cir- 
culation this most excellent piece of work. It is the 
first thing of the kind that has yet appeared to guide 
antiquaries through the many difficulties which beset 
them in heraldic studies, and we cannot help regretting 
that the compilers did not issue it for sale to the public. 
If, however, their object is, as we may well hope, to 
reissue it with additions, we shall only be too thank- 
ful for the present delay, for it must have circulated 

‘among those who could and would add to its value by 
giving further notes. As an example, indeed, of its 
value, we may mention that the original of one of the 

Rolls referred to, known only from copies—namely, 

the Camden Roll, has been {emai and that it 

will be, no doubt, published by one of the Archzeo- 
logical Societies. The list gives full particulars of 
each roll of arms, and states whether the versions 


are contemporary collections, retrospective collections, ° 


or copies. Many useful notes are added, such, for 
instance, as that on the ‘*‘ Carlaverock” Poem, which 
has been published several times, notably by Sir N. 
VOL, V. 





Harris Nicolas and Mr. Thomas Wright, but with- 
out any notification of the heraldic illustrations being 
suppositious, and, hence, liable to be taken on the 
authority of these eminent scholars to be genuine. 
Such thoroughly useful work as we have here reflects 
the highest credit upon Messrs. Greenstreet and Russell. 





The Saint's Nosegay. Collected and Composed by 
the Rev. SAMUEL CLARK, sometime Preacher of 
the Church in Alcester and Minister of St. Benet- 
Fink. Reprinted, with 2 Memoir of the Author, 
by his Descendant, G.T.C. (London: Privately 
printed by Wyman & Sons. 1881.) I2mo, pp. 
xlvii. title, title, pp. 173. 

The Rev. Samuel Clark was a worthy member of 
the Puritan party in the Church, and a most volumi- 
nous author. After holding certain lectureships, he 
obtained the rectory of Alcester, a place notorious 
for its Sunday wakes and fairs, and known as 
‘*drunken Alcester.”” He succeeded in putting down 
the drunkenness, but the Anabaptists and —— 
dents thwarted him, and he was glad to move to Lon- 
don, after having been at Alcester for nine years. The 
fay re of St. Benet-Fink contained few inhabitants, and 

e had much leisure, which he employed by produci 

many books from his ‘‘ study in Threadneedle Street. 

This Sainé’s Nosegay, which was the first of the series, 

contains 741 sentences, expressing various religious 

doctrines, such as this—‘‘ Christians should choose to 
arrive at heaven with tattered sayles, rather than to 
ruffle towards hell with Cleopatra’s silken tacklings.” 

The following has a strong flavour of Calvinism :—‘‘ A 

lust may dog and pester and overtake an holy man that 

hates it, a yet | hates it still ; and the word may 
fright and drive a wicked man from the sin he loves, 
and yet he loves it still.” The book is a capital sample 
of the religious literature of the time, and Te- 
produced with great taste. The original title is given, 
and is worthy of quotation, even for its quaintness :—— 

The Saint's Nosegay, or a Posie of 741 Spiritual 

Flowers, both fragrant and fruitfull, pleasant and 

profitable: The reproduction of this little book has 

evidently. been a labour of love with the editor, who 
has a writtena very interesting memoir of the author, 
and drawn up a long list of his works, which contains, 
among others, A Marrow of Ecclesiastical History; 

A Marrow of Divinity ahd Cases of Conscience; A 

General Martyrology ; An English Martyrology; A 

Mirror or Looking Glass for Saints and Sinners. 





Catalogue of the London Library, with Classified Index 
of Subjects. By RoBERT HARRISON. Supplemental 
Volume, 1875-1880. (London: 12, St. James’s 
Square. 1881.) Royal 8vo, pp. 219. 

The Catalogue of the London Library is one of the 
most valuable works of reference we and we 
therefore welcome most cordially the Supplement, 
which contains an account of the additions of seven 
years. There is a mighty feud between the advocates 
of long and short titles for catalogues ; and although 
we incline to the side of the former in respect to cata- 
logues of bibliographical treasures, we are glad that 
Mr. Harrison has given us short titles in his Catalogue, 
because we thereby obtain a great mass of information 

G 
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ina handy form. We notice one great improvement in 
the Subject Index, and that is, the addition of initials 
of Christian names of writers in the case of several 
authors with the same surnames. The London Library 
is a most prosperous institution, and deservedly so. 
Doubtless, most of our readers are well acquainted 
with the privileges of membership, but if we are in any 
way instrumental in making them more widely known 
we shall be glad. 


English Etchings. Parts 5, 6, 7, and 8, 
(London: WILLIAM REEVES.) 

_ This admirable collection of etchings continues to 
increase in interest. In part 5 the series of old 
London localities is commenced with an excellent 
representation of Sir Paul Pindar’s house in Bishops- 
gate-street ; by Mr. Percy Thomas, this we hope will 
be followed by others of the same character; Mr. 
Snape’s plate of trees near Petersfield is very rich in 
effect. Part 6 contains a speaking likeness of the late 
Dean Stanley, by Mr. Thomas. The interior of the 
Cock Tavern, Fleet Street, by Mr. A. W. Bayes, is a 
pleasing reminiscence of an old carved chimney 
piece; and the view of the chancel of Norbury Church, 
isa very delightful representation of this singularly 
beautiful corner with its fine old altar, tomb of Sir 
Ralph Fitzgerald and his wife. We are glad to see 
the editor giving a permanent value to his publication, 
by producing pictures of definite interest, and wish 
his series all the success it richly deserves. 


RESTA 
Meetings of Antiquarian 


Societies, 


ol 


METROPOLITAN. 


Society OF ANTIQUARIES, — Dec. 1.— Mr. 
E. Freshfield, V.P., in the Chair.—Mr. Freshfield 
exhibited a further instalment of brasses which 
he had presented to Winchester College for erection 
in the chapel in the room of those which had been 
removed, and had subsequently been lost on the 
“restoration” of the chapel.—The Science and 
Art Department exhibited a coloured photograph of 
the Coventry tapestry.—Mr. H. S. Ashbee exhibited 
and presented a carved stone from the Jain Temple at 
Sravanbelgola, in the province of Mysore. The sub- 
ject of the carving of this stone, the face of which was 
a sunk panel, eleven inches square, was an elephant, 
lavishly decorated with what may be called bracelets 
and necklets, and ing two figures, the foremost 
of whom, astride on the neck, is probably the driver, 
and the other, or hindermost, some personage of 

distinction. In the two upper corners of the panel, 

were representations of the lotus flower. The sculp- 
ture was probably of the thirteenth or fourteenth 
century. 

Dec. 8.—Mr. A. W. Franks, V.P., in the Chair. 
—Rev. F. Warren, of St. John’s College, 
Oxford, exhibited some photographs of pages from 
the Leofric Missal, one of which contains an entry 


concerning the manumission of a serf at a point 
where four cross-roads met—a custom of which there 
has hitherto been hardly any distinct evidence, 
though it has been inferred from expressions in 

lo-Saxon laws. —The Rev. Dr. John Baron ex- 
hibited a drawing of a wedding chest, purchased at 
Barnstaple, decorated with figures of a man and 
woman in the costume of the early part of the six- 
teenth century, surrounded by an inscription in not 
very intelligible Portuguese —Dr. Baron also exhibited 
a very small MS. on the art of stenography, by J. 
Will, circa 1600. The same gentleman also r 
paper upon the church of Manningford Bruce, Wilts, 
which consists merely of an apse, chancel and nave, and 
has accordingly, no east window, the windows in the 
= being very small, and about eleven feet above the 

oor. 

ARCHAOLOGICAL INSTITUTE.—Dec. 1.—Mr. J. 
Hilton in the Chair.— Mr. S. Tucker, Somerset 
Herald, read a paper ‘‘ On the first Parish Registers 
ordered by Cromwell, in 1538, and the subsequent 
Transtripts,” and illustrated his subject by laying 
before the meeting the original register on paper o! 
the parish of Warkleigh, co. Devon, 1538-1576, 
which he believed to be unique of its kind. Mr. 
Tucker supplemented his paper by quoting numerous 
extracts from other registers of about the same period. 
—The Rev. C. W. King sent a paper ‘‘ On the 
Votive Tablets of the ‘Scriba,’ Demetrius at York,” 
in which, by the theory he advanced, he identified the 
“‘Scriba’? with that Demetrius the grammarian, 
mentioned by Plutarch in the opening of his treatise 
**On the Cessation of Oracles,” as having just re- 
turned from Britain. Mr. King gave his reasons for 
believing that Demetrius visited Britain, probably 
Anglesea, “by the emperor’s order,” within the 
reign of Domitian, and that his visit was made in an 
official capacity, and was not unconnected with the 
instruction of the new subjects of Rome in letters, 
a feature of the general civilization of the Britons 
sedulously promoted by Agricola, if we may believe 
Tacitus—Mr. J. A. Sparvel Bayly exhibited. a 
large collection of rubbings from brasses in Essex. 

BRITISH ARCHAOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION.—Dec. 
7.— Mr. T. Morgan in the chair. — Major P. di 
Cesnola exhibited a large collection of ancient Greek 
glass vessels from Cyprus, showing the of glass 
manufacture.—Mr. W. Myers exhibited a collection of 
antiquities of continental origin. Among these were 
some worked flints acquired at Co 1 
many fine and beautiful specimens of Roman fibula 
and Egyptian bronzes——Mr. C. H. Compton de- 
scribed some Roman Samian ware from Germany, 
in every respect similar to what is found in London, 
affording additional evidence of the fabrication of the 
articles in the Rhenish provinces. —Mr. R. Allen 
exhibited a series of drawings of Transitional Norman 
ironwork from churches in Shropshire.—A Report 
was then made by Mr. L. Brock of the uncovering of 
the remains of Carrow Nunnery, Norwich, by Mr. J. 
J. Colman, M.P. It is found to agree with the gene- 
ral arrangements of a Benedictine monastery. The 
church is cruciform, and has had a central tower. 
The bases of several of the late eleventh century 
columns remain, and also those of two of the side 
altars. The chapter-house has been a small apart- 
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ment, while the day-room has been of considerable 
extent. A quantity of elaborately-moulded stones and 
carved capitals have been recovered. 

Dec. 14.—Mr. W. H. Cope in the Chair.—Mr. W. 
G. Smith exhibited a large number of pre-historic 
hammers, formed of hard pebbles of circular form, all 
of which had been bored for the passage of the 
handles. They were principally from Ireland.—Mr. 
J. T. Irvine communicated a description of the font 
of Elschester Church, a small early bowl on a circular 
shaft, the stone probably derived from some Roman 
building, being of similar description to that in the 
Roman remains around the church. He also de- 
scribed some artistic carving of the same date, found 
recently at Bath among the remains of the great 
Bath, close to the Abbey Church.—Mr. A. Chase- 
more exhibited an interesting series of Tradesmen’s 
Tokens of the seventeenth century.—-Mr. A. C. Fryer 
contributed a Paper on a er communion cup, 
recently found at Cheadle Holme, supposed to be the 
same that was lost in 1672.—The second Paper was 
by the Rev. C. Collier, descriptive of a series of 
remarkable pit dwellings near Redenham Park, 

NUMISMATIC SociETy.—Dec. 15.—Mr. John 
Eyans, President, in the Chair.—Mr. R. A. Hoblyn 
read a Paper on “‘ Groats of Henry VIII.”—Mr. B.V. 
Head read a Paper on “ The Coinage of Bceotia,” 
in which he_attempted a chronological classification 
in successive periods, ranging from about B.C. 600 
down to Roman Imperial times. 

ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE.—Dec. 13.—Mr. 
Hyde Clarke, V.-P., in the Chair—Mr. M, J. 
Walhouse read a Paper on “ Some Vestiges of Girl- 
sacrifices, Jar-Burial, and Contracted Interments in 
India and the East.” The great megalithic forms of 
interment, consisting of kistvaens, or sepulchral under- 
ground chambers, formed of four huge slabs covered 
with an immense cap-stone, surrounded by a circle of 
standing stones, abound in nearly all the provinces of 
the Madras Presidency; but, beside these, there is 
another description of burial peculiar to the region of 
the Western coast from Malabar to Cape Comorin. 
This consists of huge mortuary jars or urns, pear- 
shaped, usually about five feet high by four feet in 
girth round the shoulders, and tapering to a point at 
the bottom. They are, of course, thick, red ware, 
wide mouthed, generally with a rude incised cross- 
pattern round the neck. These great urns are buried 
upright in the ground—not in any kist or chamber— 
and a large flat stone or slab is laid over them, but 
no circle of stones is ever placed around. They are 
filled with earth, and contain at the bottom a quantity 
of bones broken small, some bits of iron, and 
occasionally a small urn also filled with bits of bone, 
or sometimes with clean sand, red or white, which 
must have been brought from a distance.—M. G. 
Bertin read a paperon ‘The Origin and Primitive 
Home of the Semites.” 

FOLK-LORE.—Dec. 16.—Mr. W. R. S. Ralston, 
V.-P., in the Chair.—Mr. Karl Blind read a Paper 
‘*On some Finds in Germanic and Welsh Folk-lore.” 
After detailing a number of strange cat stories, their 
connexion with the old circle of Vaenir deities was 
shown ; the Irish Brendan and other legends were 
adduced by way of comparison. The strong influence 
of the Teutonic element on the water tales of South 





Wales by the Flemish immigration and by the older 
Norse invasions, and the probable Germanic character 
of the Finn or Fionn race, which in mythic times is 
found in Ireland, Britain, and Norway, formed 
another part of the lecture. Several of the Welsh 
tales were gathered from more than octogenarian 
people. Mr. Karl Blind remarked that these waifs and 
strays, this flotsam and jetsam of an ancient water 
cult, should be collected whilst there was yet time. 
Roya Asiatic Society.—Dec. 19.—Colonel 
Yule, V.P., in the Chair.—M. Bertin read a Paper on 
‘*The Origin of the Phoenician Alphabet.” — Mr. 
Simpson gave an interesting account of a sculptured 
tope, represented on an old stone at Dras, near Ladak, 
which has, curiously, been overlooked by General 
Cunningham in his description of the same locality. 
The chief value of the representation of this tope is in 
its bearing on the form of the topes in the Jellalabad 
Valley and near Peshawar. All the Indian topes, he 
showed, have round bases ; while those on the other 
side of the Indus have square bases, with stairs, or 
the remains of them, leading up to the top of the 
square base, as exemplified in those found beyond 
the Khyber Pass.—Colonel Yule exhibited a Lolo 
MS., written on-red and blue satin, which had been 
recently sent to him by Mr. Colborne Baber, the pre- 
sent secretary of the Chinese Legation at Pekin.— 
M. de la Couperie stated that the MS. contained about 
5,750 words, ranged, generally, in verses of five words 
each, though in this the red and the blue sides did not 
always agree ; the writing, however, was not Chinese. 
—The Rev. Professor Beal briefly stated some conclu- 
sionsto which his recent studies had led him with regard 
tothe probable meaning of pl. xxviii. fig. 1, in Mr. Fer- 
gusson’s 7ree and Serpent Worship, second edition. 
RoyaL HistoricAL Society.—Dec. 15.—Dr. 
G. G. Zerffi in the Chair.—Mr. Hyde Clarke read 
“Notes on the Ligurians, Aquitanians, and Belgi.” 
He argued that the Ligurians and Aquitanians were 
of the same stock as the Iberians. The Ligurians 
consisted of fragments of tribes, which never con- 
stituted a political power. The Belgi belonged to the 
same race, and used the same languages. The Celts, 
had, however, obtained the upper hand ; but it was 
most probable that descendants of these peoples now 
existed in Cornwall, Wales, and parts of Ireland.— 
The second paper was by Mr. H. E, Malden, entitled, 
‘* History on the Face of England.” : 
PHILOLOGICAL.—Dec. 2.—Mr. A, J. Ellis, Presi- 
dent, in the Chair.—Mr. Cust gave a report of the 
late Oriental Congress at Berlin, on behalf of Mr. 
Sayce and hi , the two delegates of the Society 
at the Congress.—Mr. J. Platt jun., read papers on 
‘Some Points in Old English Grammar ” and ‘‘On 
Anglo-Saxon Pet Names.” — Dr. Murray read a paper 
on the value of the change from ‘‘an eye of a needle” 
to “a needle’s eye” in the Revised Version of the 
New Testament ; and on the histories of the words 
‘¢ammunition,” “amyl,” “abnormal,” ‘ Alcohol ;” 
he asked when ‘‘antennz,” “anther,”  aphelion,” 
‘* perihelion,” were first used ; what ‘‘ antimon a 
comes from ; and then gave the histories of “antic” 
(Ital. antico, grotesque), ‘‘antique,”’ “antler” 
(ramus antiocularis, the lowest tine of the horn), 
‘¢anthem,” “halt,” ‘‘ambush,” “animal spirits.” 
(the nerves). 
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Dec. 16.—Mr. A. J. Ellis, President, in the Chair. 
—Mr. Henry Sweet read a Paper by Mr. Thomas 
Powell, of Bootle College, Liverpool, on ‘‘The 
Treatment of Borrowed English Words in Colloquial 
Welsh.” 

New SHAKSPERE.—Dec. 9.—Mr. F. J. Furnivall, 
Director, in the Chair.—Miss E. H. Hickey read a 
Paper on “Romeo and Fuliet."—Dr. B. Nicholson 
read some notes on the following passages in Hamlet. 
1. “ Mortal coil,’’ which he dcualed against Mason’s 
and Prof. Elze’s changes, and gave instances in favour 
of the nautical sense of the word; 2. ‘‘ Sables,” 
obscure only because commentators did not consider 
how Shakespeare dressed his characters: Hamlet in 
‘*inky” black, Claudius and Gertrude, in, as it were, 
half-mourning ; 3. ‘‘Comma,” which he declined to 
change; and 4. ‘‘ All the world’s a stage,” which, 
with the ‘‘ seven ages,” was not original. He quoted 
instances from the Fathers, &c., the Globe motto was 
‘*Totus mundus agit histrionem,” and there were 
other examples, as in Withals’s Dictionary. 

RoyaL SociETY OF LITERATURE.—Dec. 14.— 
Mr. Joseph Haynes in the Chair.—Mr. A. J. Ellis 
read a paper contributed by Mr. Arthur Laurenson, of 
Lerwick, Shetland Islands, on ‘* The Colour-sense of 
the Edda.” 


PROVINCIAL. 


SocreTy OF ANTIQUARIES OF SCOTLAND.—Dec. 
12.—Mr. R. W. Cochran Patrick, M.P., Vice-pre- 
sident, in the Chair.—The first Paper was a notice of 
a bronze anvil, by Dr. John Alexander Smith, secre- 
tary. Bronze anvils are of great rarity, and are 
mostly of small size. Not more than half a dozen are 
known in Europe. The anvil now exhibited, which 
has been deposited in the Museum by Mr. Ramage, 
brassfounder, is of small size, and has been cast in a 
very rude mould. It is of the modern form of anvil, 
however, and the analysis by Dr. Stevenson Mac- 
adam shows a very peculiar composition of the metal, 
and was on that account, as well for its rarity, an 
object of considerable interest.—The next Paper was 
a notice of a ‘‘Knockin’ Stane,” or barley mortar, 
found at Ballachulish, and presented to the Museum 
by Sir Robert Christison, Bart. It was the property 
of John Mackenzie, Sir Robert’s boatman and gardener 
there, and had lain neglected and turned upside down 
on the roadside at the corner of his cottage, until the 
Rev. Mr. Stewart, of Ballachulish, accidentally dis- 
covered its true character. It is an oval, water-rolled 
boulder of a light grey syenitic granite, with a well- 
shaped basin, several inches deep and wide, hollowed 
in the centre. Sir Robert communicated various par- 
ticulars regarding the manner of use of the srandkin’ 
stane when it was a common requisite of every 
Scottish household for preparing barley for the broth- 
pot. The grain was placed in the hollow of the stone, 
and beaten with a wooden mallet until the husk was 
entirely scaled off, and the barley thus made fit for 
use. A long-handled mallet for this purpose from 
Shetland, which is in the Museum, was exhibited 
along with the knocking-stone, and the prdcess ex- 
plained.—The Chairman, Dr. Arthur Mitchell, Mr. 
Goudie, Mr. Grieve, Mr. Milne Home, Mr. Marshall, 


and Dr. Monro followed with remarks on the varieties 
of knocking-stones, the process of making barley, and 
the archzeological lessons taught by such specimens.— 
The next Paper was a notice of a eal of bronze 
weapons found at Killin, communicated by Charles 
Stewart, of Tigh’n Duin, Killin. The hoard consisted 
of a bronze socketed Celt or axe-head of peculiar 
form, a bronze gouge, a portion of the hilt-end of a 
small bronze sword, also of peculiar form, a large 
hollow bronze ring, seven plain bronze rings, and a 
fine socketed spear-head of bronze, 8 inches in length. 
The deposit was found fourteen years ago by John 
M‘Diarmid, Monmore, Killin, in trenching a small 
round knoll immediately behind the westmost house 
in Monmore. The bronzes lay in a cluster, as if they 
had been tied together with some kind of string, at a 
depth of about a foot under the surface, and near the 
summit of the knoll. The hillock itself was of gravel, 
and apparently entirely of natural formation. Mr. 
Stewart also described a small whetstone or burnisher 
of —_ and a flint scraper which had been found 
in the same neighbourhood. These articles have been 
obtained for the Museum by purchase through the 
good offices of Mr. Stewart. Mr. Anderson remarked 
that the hoard of bronze implements was interesting, 
both on account of the rarity of such hoards, and 
because it contained specimens of peculiar varieties of 
implements.—The next Paper was a notice, by Mr. J. 
R. Findlay, of a pot of brass or bronze which was 
recently dug up near Edmonstone House, Biggar, and 
was exhibited by Mr. William Allan Woddrop, of 
Garvald House, Dolphinton. It was found full of 
earth, mouth uppermost, four inches only below the 
surface, and no coins, bones, or other articles near it, 
It is interesting, as retaining the iron bow handle, 
which none of the specimens in the Museum show, 
Mr. Findlay called attention to the fact that a con- 
siderable number of these pots had been found at 
various times in the Biggar district. Healso exhibited 
the original account of expenses of the funeral of Mrs. 
Margaret Marjoribanks in 1697.—The next Paper was 
a notice of some shell mounds near Lossiemouth, by 
Mr. Edward Gordon Duff. These mounds consist of 
layers of the shells of the common edible shell-fish of 
the sea-shore, and are situated about twenty S 
from high tide mark, but at a very much higher level, 
the shore being rocky and steep. The shell deposits 
lie in a black loamy soil, which is eight feet below the 
present surface. The first shell layer, consisting of 
Shells and bones of various animals, but containing 
few fragments of pottery, lies about six inches under 
the upper surface of this loamy soil, and below it, and 
at a depth of thirteen feet from the surface, is a second 
layer of shells, mingled with numerous fragments of 
small earthenware vessels, coated with a strong green 
laze. Some remains of iron implements and a small 
ragment of bronze were found among the shells. A 
number of the fragments of pottery which have been 
presented by Mr. Duff to the Museum were exhibited. 
CAMBRIDGE ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY. — Nov. 
28.—The Rev. R. Burn, M.A., President, in the 
Chair.—Dr. Walker read a Communication on the 
units of measurement in Domesday and by 
referring to the variety of opinions as to the size of a 
Norman fide, the principal being (1) that it was 
about 240 modern statute acres; (2) that it was 100 
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or 120 ; (3) that it was unconnected with acreage, and 
a mere assessment unit. In each of these views, he 
believed, an element of truth is contained. He 
showed by tabulation of the hides assigned to the 
Manors in Cambridgeshire, that the average hide 
would be throughout this county the same as cal- 
culation has made it in Lincolnshire, Dorset, Somer- 
set, Salop, Sussex and Leicester, from 240 to 250 
acres: that, however, it varied greatly in different 
hundreds, from 135 acres in the well-cultivated 
hundred of Chesterton to 474 in the woodland and 
marsh of Staplehow. By comparison of entries the 
virgate appears to be a quarter of the hide, and equal to 
thirty acres. This apparent penis on A arises from 
the fact that the virgate is a quarter of the measured part 
of the hide, each hide averaging 120 acres of measured 
land—i.e., of plough-land and enclosed meadow—and 
120 acres more unmeasured but represented by its 
share in the common pasture. The hide was generally 
larger where woodland prevailed, the woodland being 
of Fittle value; and the hide was always an amount 
of land chargeable with six shillings of Danegeld. 
Remarks were made on the two sorts of acres used 
in the survey, one five times as large as the other ; on 
indications that the juries of different hundreds used 
different acres in their reckonings : on the number of 
oxen in a team (eight); the amount of meadow con- 
sidered adequate to maintain a team (five to eight 
acres), and the amount of wond denoted by “ sufficient 
for so many swine ”—probably some twelve acres for 
each hog.—Professor Skeat made the following 
remarks upon points which Dr. Walker had raised :— 
The use of centum in the sense of 120 is paralleled by 
the use of the English word Aundred in the same 
sense. There is a good instance of this in Fitzher- 
bert’s Book on Husbandry, where he speaks of a 
hundred of herrings, clearly meaning 120 from the 
remarks on the price of them. Again /erra, in the 
sense of arable land, may be paralleled by the use of 
land in English. There is a good example in Pierce 
the Ploughman’s Crede, where the term /ana’s end 
has reference to the end of a field which is being 
ploughed. So also in the provincial English headland 
(also corrupted into ad/and), used of the end of a field 
where the horses turn, and which is last ploughed. 
The etymology of Aide is given in my Ztymological 
Dictionary, where 1 show that it is connected with 
hive, in the old sense of ‘‘ household,” and has no 
connection with Aide, a skim, nor with the tale of 
Queen Dido, who enclosed land with strips of skin.— 
Mr. Bradshaw suggested that the variation in the 
amount understood by the term “hide” might partly 
be accounted for by the fact, upon which Mr. Frederic 
Seebohm laid great stress in his researches and dis- 
cussions on this subject, that the hide was nota single 
piece of land, but a mass of often widely scattered 
pieces within the same manor. He mentioned a book 
which he had recently obtained from a collector at 
Liverpool on condition of its being placed in the 
University Library, which illustrated this. It was a 
terrarium or terrier of the Campi occidentales Cante- 
brigiae, and originally belonged to the University, 
though for some time in possession of Corpus Christi 
College. Here the actual holdings consisted of 
portions amounting to one or more se/iones, a measure- 
ment which had been reduced to modern acreage by 








a later hand. The date of the book was about 1400 ; 
the date of the reduction to acreage was 1517. It 
appeared that, though a selion was, properly speak- 
ing, half an acre, there was no strict consistency, and 
five selions were by no means always five half-acres. 
Going back from this point as certain, it would follow 
that a still greater variation would be found in attempt- 
ing to reduce a hide to modern acreage, seeing that 
the hide was made up of a multitude of these small 
holdings.—Dr. Walker agreed with Mr. Bradshaw’s 
remarks as to the scattered character of arable land 
in three fields, subdivided into guarantelae, and these 
into seliones, and referred to Terrier of Landbeach 
which had beendrawn up by Archbishop Parkerin 1540. 
—Professor Hughes after alluding to the difficulty that 
we find in this country when we attempt to assign an 
exact date to fictile objects of any period later than 
Roman, with the exception of the Saxon cinerary 
urns, went on to lay before the Society the results of 
his inquiry into the age of certain vessels and tobacco- 
pipes which were found under one of the two large 
elms known “the Sisters,” which were blown 
down in the gale of Oct. 14, 1881, in the grounds of 
St. John’s College. There were several very different 
kinds of ware represented among them; the hottle- 
shaped jug known as a Bellarmine or grey beard, 
which would probably have reached this country from 
Cologne or possibly have been manufactured in Britain 
in the early part of the seventeenth century. The bright 
blue flowered stone ware, similar to that which was 
being so largely reproduced in recent times, he had 
not found any of himself, and felt that there was 
always a source of error in the possibility of there 
having been new earth dug in about the roots of the 
tree during its early period of growth. There were 


several pans, pipkins, and other vessels of different 
sizes an — of red earthenware with a rough 
glaze. Vessels of this class range back to a very 


remote period, while they are also very like those used 
at the present day. They have all the common lead 
. He did not feel sure that any of the objects 

ad the salt glaze which came in during the last 
quarter of the seventeenth century. There were pieces 
of several gourd-shaped glass bottles with long necks 
and one small piece of glass, which looked as if it had 
formed part of a stained glass window. On the 
whole it seemed to him that the objects probably be- 
longed to the third quarter of the seventeenth century, 
and being an associated series with so much collateral 
evidence as to their date, he thought it would be 
interesting to keep them together for the present.— 
Dr. Hooppell gave an account of the exploration 
recently made of the Roman Station of Binchester, 
near Bishop’s Auckland. Dr. Hooppell said that the 
Roman name of the Station was Vznorium, of which 
there could be no doubt, as the distances in Antonine’s 
Itinerary decisively fixed it. It was on the great 
Roman road from York to the border of Scotland. 
This road, called, in the neighbourhood, the Watling 
Street, ran right through the centre of the Statior. 
Atrench had been dug for more than a hundreu 
yards along one side of the street, exposing the fronts 
of numerous extensive buildings, standing, in some 
cases ten courses of stones in height, and presenting 
some very remarkable features. One point of especial 
interest was the discovery, in every part of the Roman 
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town, of three horizons, or different levels of build- 
ing, indicating three successive occupations of the 
fortress by the Romans, with int of abandon- 
ment and desolation between. Dr. Hooppell’s 
address was illustrated by a large number of beauti- 
fully executed painted representations of the remains, 
in which this fact was very strikingly brought out. 
Another singular feature was in connection with the 
massive rampart, which encircled the Station, and 
which was found at the north-east corner in admirable 
preservation. The wall was here eight feet six inches 
in breadth, and beneath it, at one point, was an 
excellently constructed arched culvert, paved at the 
bottom, furnished on the outside with a huge stone, 
which partially closed the orifice, communicating 
with a channel which led to a square chamber in the 
bottom of the fosse, the use of which had remained, 
to the present time, an unsolved mystery. Dr. 
Hooppell described also a very perfect hypocaust, 
with a large chamber above it, in which the flue-tiles, 
when found, were all in position, and decorated plaster 
upon them. In connection with this chamber a 
statute of Flora, or Fortuna according to some 
authorities, was found broken in Roman times, and 
put to an ignominious use as a building stone, in the 
time of Constantine. A most interesting votive 
tablet dedicated to Aesculapius and Salus, by the 
medical officer attached to the Ala of Vettonian 
Dragoons, was also found in this neighbourhood. 
Another bath, at a distance from the above, of a 
circular shape, was explored. In this was found a 
very perfect strigil, and a number of coins of the 
earlier emperors.—Mr. A. G. Wright, of Newmarket, 
exhibited a leaf-shaped arrow-head found on the 
training-grounds and a celt (measuring 64 + 3gin.) 
from Icklingham, which had taken this shape from 
natural causes, being a water-worn mass of serpulae 
from the Oxford clay. 

ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY OF THE ARCHDEA- 
CONRIES OF NORTHAMPTON AND OAKHAM.— 
Dec. 12.—Annual Meeting.—Sir Henry Dryden, Bart., 
in the Chair.—The Secretary read the Report which 
showed rather smaller amount than usual of Church 
building in‘the past year. It adverted to the great loss 
the Society has sustained by the death of the Rev. N. F. 
Lightfoot, for eighteen years Secretary of the Society. 
A vote of sympathy with the widow and family, and 
an acknowledgment of the great obligation the Society 
had long beenunder to Mr. Lightfoot was passed, and 
ordered to be communicated to Mrs. Lightfoot.—The 
Rev. B. Hull, Vicar of All Saints, Northampton, and 
Rural Dean, read a Paper on the Parish and Church 
of “ All Saints.”’ This was illustrated by photographic 
views of the Church and buildings connected with it, 
and by plans and sections of the existing Church and 
Tower, carefully worked out by Sir H. Dryden, and 
tinted to indicate the changes in the structure during 
past centuries.—Mr. S. Sharp then read a Paper on 
‘* Northampton Castle” and the remains lately found 
in the earthworks of it. Some inaccuracies in the 
commonly received history of certain persons connected 
with the Castle were elucidated. The formation of 
the earthworks was described, and the remains found 
were grouped, under the heads of Roman, Roman- 
British, Saxon and Norman. The greater part of 
them were exhibited. 


CAMBRIDGE PHILOLOGICAL SociETy.—Dec. 1. 
— Mr. Munro, President, in the Chair.—Mr. Jackson 
read a Paper on several s ted interpolations in 
Plato’s Kepublic.—Professor Skeat read a ue “On 
the Roots SAC, SKA, sKAR in English.”’ e root 
SAC, to cut, appears in Lat. secare, to cut. Related 
words are secant, section, segment, bisect, insect, &c. 
Also sickle, of Latin origin; saxifrage, sassafras ; 
scion, of French origin; and probably serrated. 
English words from the same root are saw, see-saw, 
scythe, sedge. Risk is Spanish, from resecare, as shown 
by Diez. The root sKA, to cut, appears in the ex- 
tended forms SKAN, SKAD, SKAP, SKAR. The base 
SKAN accounts for E. scathe and coney; also for 
canal, channel, kennel, of Latin origin; the initial s 
being lost in some cases. The base SKAD accounts 
for schedule, of Greek origin; and the E. scatter, 
originally to burst asunder; whilst the E. shed, 
to part, is closely allied. It also appears in the 
oulnee form skID, whence schism, schist, zest, 
squill, abscind, rescind, abscissa, shingle in the old 
sense of ‘‘ wooden tile,” sheath, sheathe, shide, an old 
word signifying a thin piece of board, and skid. 
With loss of initial s, we have Lat. caedere, to cut, 
connected with which are ca@sura, concise, decide, 
precise, homicide; also chisel and scissors, the last 
being misspelt, owing to a false popular etymology 
from scindere. The base SKAP, also KAP, to cut, 
accounts for apocope, syncope, comma, chop, chump, 
scoop, capon, sheep, shape, ship, shave, scab, shabby, 
shaft, The base SKAR, to shear, accounts for shear, 
share, shire, shore, score, shirt, skirt, shard, sherd, 
scaur, skerry, scarify, sheer off (which is Dutch for 
**to cut away”), and even jeer. Also for character, 
cuirass, scourge, scorch, and perhaps curt. This base 
also ap as SKAL, whence scale, scall, skull, shale, 
shell, scallop, scalp, shelf. There is also a form 
SKUR or SKRU, to cut, whence scrutiny, scruple, 
shroud, shred, screed, scroll, and probably screw. 
The base SKAR is also extended to SKARP or SKALP, 
to cut ; hence excerpt, scarce, scalpel, sculpture, sharp, 
scarf; also harvest, grave, grove, groove, graphic, 
graft; also serap, scrip, scarp, escarpment. All these 
can be fairly traced, explained, and accounted for ; 
and show that the Aryan root SAK, to cut, with its 
various developments, is a well-attested fact which is 
worthy of being carefully considered. 


CLIFTON SHAKESPEARE SOCIETY.—Nov. 26, 
1881.—Reports in connection with Zhe Merry Wives of 
Windsor were presented from the following depart- 
ments : Sources and History by Mr. John Williams ; 
Rare Words and Phrases by Mr. L. M. Griffiths. A 
paper on ‘ Falstaff,” by Mr. J. W. Mills, B.A., 
was read. The Rev. H. P. Stokes, M.A., LL.M., 
read a pe on “ The Relative Order of the Falstaff 
Plays.’ r. P. A. Daniel’s Time-Analysis of Zhe 
Merry Wives of Windsor was also read, 


Dec, 17, 1881.—Mr. E. Thelwall, M.A., President, 
in the Chair.—Much Ado About Nothing was the play 
for criticism.—Mr. C. H. Saunders sent a report on 
the instrumental music.—Papers were also read “ On 
Beatrice ;” “ Dogberry and Verges ;” ‘‘On Certain 
Expressions used by Beatrice ;” ‘‘A Medley from 
Much Ado About Nothing ;’ ‘‘ Onthe Falling in Love 
in Much Ado About Nothing.” 
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[We are unfortunately obliged to postpone our 
report of the December meeting of the Norfolk and 
Norwich Archeological Society until next issue in 
consequence of the great demands on our space. ] 


<2904>- 
Obituary. 


———— 


LEWIS H. MORGAN. 
Died December 17, 1881. 


By the death of this world-known scholar, anthro- 

logical science loses another of its great chiefs. 

anked among the small band which includes Mr. 
Tylor and Sir John Lubbock at the head, and which 
has just lost Mr. MacLennan, Mr. Morgan’s researches, 
aided as they were bythe United States Government, 
brought to the study of mankind the immense benefit 
of evidence from the North American Indians. The 
Nation publishes a sympathetic notice of Mr. Morgan’s 
career, and from it we gather the following particulars : 
—A native of western New York, at.an early age he 
became interested in the Iroquois Indians ; and he 

ined by intercourse with the Indians a thorough 
insight into the constitution of their confederacy, 
into their manners and customs, and, above all, into 
their curious system of tribal intermarriage. Together 
with some kindred spirits, he founded a ‘‘ New Con- 
federacy of the Iroquois” —a sort of antiquarian society, 
having as a subsidiary aim the promotion of a kindlier 
feeling towards the red man. The Papers which he read 
before this society in 1844-46 have i since repub- 
lished more than once, under the title of 7e League of 
the Iroquois. <A visit that he paid to Lake Superior 
led to two results—one was his exhaustive and highly 
readable monograph on 7he American Beaver and his 
Works (1867) ; the other was his discovery that the 
system of tribal intermarriage in the ‘‘ Six Nations’’ 
x esa also among the American Indians generally. 

ubsequent investigations, conducted partly by means 
of schedules of questions sent out to missionaries and 
scholars in all parts of the world, induced Mr. Morgan 
to regard this system as a fundamental fact in the de- 
velopment of the human race. The results of his 
studies appeared in the Smithsonian Contributions 
for 1873. In 1877 he published his’ important 
work, Ancient Society ; or, Researches in the Line of 
Human Progress from Savagery, through Barbarism, 
into Civilization. Mr. Morgan’s last investigation 
was into the pueblos of New Mexico, from the study 
of which he concluded that the mound-builders were 
village Indians of New Mexican origin, and that 
the mounds were platforms for their long wooden 
communal houses, It was only on his death-bed that 
he received his very latest printed work, /Youses 
and House-life of the American Aborigines, pub- 
lished by the Bureau of Ethnology of the United 
States Government. 





WILLIAM HARRISON AINSWORTH. 
Born February 4, 1805 ; died Fanuary 2, 1882. 


The death of Mr. Ainsworth deserves a notice in 
these columns, because in some sort of way he ap- 





pealed to the antiquary, by supplying to the -public 
romafices founded upon the qvents ob tee past. To say 
that he was d@ legitimate follower of Scott is to say what 
could not be ; but still he did meet the tastes of those 
who like the past in the shape of fiction, and itis to be 
hoped that he created in some what Scott must 
have done in many—a oat taste for antiquarian 
studies. In 1834 he published Rookwood. Its success 
was immediate. To reprint a list of all his pub- 
lished books is unnecessary here ; but we may remind 
our readers that in 1845 he became proprietor and 
editor of the Mew Monthly Magazine. Meanwhile, 
he had begun to paint that long series of pictures 
of the past on which his fame chiefly res’ ichton, 
Guy Fawkes, Old St. Paul's, The Miser’s Daughter, 
Windsor Castle, St. Fames’s, Lancashire Witches, The 
Star Chamber, The Flitch of Bacon, Ovingdean Grange, 
The Constable of the Tower, The Lord Mayor of Lon- 
don, Cardinal Pole, and Fohn Law. Replete with 
incident, written in a lively style, and exhibiting a 
knowledge of the periods they illustrated, these novels 
were all received with. more or less favour. In Old 
St. Paul’s we have exact and vivid descriptions of 
the Plague and Great Fire of London. In 1873, 
Mr. Ainsworth gave to the world his novel of Zhe 
Good Old Times, the story of the Manchester Rebels in 
1745. In Beatrice Tyldesiey, Mr. Ainsworth described 
the Jacobite trials in Manchester in 1649 ; while in 
The Leaguer of Lathom, a Tale of the Civil War in 
Lancashire, and in Preston Fight, or the Insurrection 
of 1715, other historical events were handled. 





MAJOR-GENERAL ALEXANDER STEWART ALLAN, 
' F.S.A. Scor. 


Died December 20, 1881, 


General Allan was one of those true lovers of books 
who collected a library together because he spent the 
happiest portions of his life amongst books, and be- 
cause he was always using them in the compilation of 
his many useful additions to Scottish antiquarian litera- 
ture. Yet we cannot point to any book which bears 
General Allan’s name on the oe He worked 
hard, but generally for others. Many of the’mést 
learned notes to the publications of the Grampian Club, 
notably the Registers of Cupar Angus, were supplied 
by General Allan, and readers of Wotes and Queries will 
soon learn that they have lost a good friend when they 
miss the long-known signature, ‘‘ A.S.A.” The writer 
of this notice had the honour of General Allan’s friend- 
ship during the latter years of his life, and he knew 
him as a genuine, kind-hearted antiquary, wko would 
always give up his great knowledge on Scottish hist 
and genealogy to those who asked him. a 


G. L. GomMME. 
wae | 
The Antiquaryp’s Wote-Book. 
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London Stone.—It is singular that so little has 
been done to discover the origin of this curious relic 
of pre-historic times. That it is pre-historic, there is 
every reason to believe. King, in his Munimenta 
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Antiqua, gives in a short form all that has been said 
about it by authorities both before and since his time, 
for the latter have done little else than copy the 
opinions of Stow and others. King also gives the 
description of its present. position. He = sel 
“ London Stone preserved with such reverential care 
through so many ages and now having its top incased 
within another stone in Cannon Street, was pad 
déemed a record of the highest antiquity of some 
still more important kind ; though we are at present 

uainted with the original intent and purport for 
which it was placed. It is fixed at present close 
under the south wall of St. Swithin’s Church, but 
was formerly a little nearer the channel facing the 
same place ; which seems to prove its having had 
some more ancient and peculiar designation than that 
of having been a Roman milliary ; even if it were 
ever used for that purpose afterwards. It was fixed 
deep in the ground, and is mentioned so early as the 
time of Aethelstan, King of the West Saxons, with- 
out any particular reference to its having been con- 
mre 4 as a Roman Milliary Stone.” And in a note 


he adds :—*‘ Sir Christopher Wren, in consequence ot 
the depth and largeness of its foundation was con- 
vinced that it must have been some more considerable 
monument than a mere milliary stone.” (King’s 
Munimenta Antiqua, i. 117. See also Pennant’s 
London; Gentleman's Magazine, xl. (ii.) p. 126, 
for some useful notes.) It is clearly seen from these 
remarks that the stone itself gives evidence of a higher 
antiquity and a more important use than is incidental 
to a Roman milliary stone. Mr. Henry Charles 
Coote, F.S.A., was the first to open up a new phase 
of this interesting question. In a paper read at a 
meeting of the London and Middlesex Archzological 
Society, and printed in their Transactions for 1878 

Mr. Coote rescues the traditions about London Stone 
from a mass of irrelevant material, and thoroughly 
indentifies “ London Stone the fragment with London 
Stone the house of Fitzaylwin, the first Lord of 
London.” But in the process of this identification 
we pass a piece of municipal folklore, as Mr. Coote 
so aptly terms it, which leads us a great deal further 
back than the times of Fitzaylwin. Holinshed, the 
historian, tells us that when Cade, in 1450, forced his 


way into London, he first of all proceeded to London 
Stone, and having struck his sword upon it, said, in 
reference to himself and in explanation of his own 
action, ‘‘ Now is Mortimer lord of this city.” And 
Mr. Coote rightly concludes that this act was not a 
piece of foolish acting—it meant something to the 
mob who followed the rebel chief. Mr. Gomme in 
his Primitive Folkmoots (pp. 155-6) takes up the 
matter at this point and places the tradition implied 
by Cade’s significant action as belonging to times 
when the London Stone was, as other great stones 
were, the place where the suitors of an open-air 
assembly were accustomed to gather together and to 
legislate for the government of the City. There is 
some kind of traditional evidence of this fact, besides 
curious historical parallels elsewhere in London. 
Thus, at the Lord Mayor’s Court, the summons or 
calling of the defendant was orally made, and in 
early times was, without doubt, a substantive summons 
and bidding of the debtor to appear in court, and 
by some supposed to have been at London Stone 
(Brandon’s Customary Law of Foreign Attachment, 
p- 6), which has been considered to be the spot where 
all public proclamations and general summonses were 
e, and the tendering and making payments of 
debts, &c., and the place of meeting for merchants 
(Brandon’s Lord Mayor's Court of the City of London, 
Pe 14, note ®). Nor is this all. The Atheneum o 
May 7, 1881, contains a letter which points out that 
the action of Jack Cade at London is exactly 
aralleled by the action of the Mayor at Bovey 
'racey. Here the Mayor used to ride round the 
village cross and strike it. This is a municipal 
custom connected with the election of the Mayor and 
his rights of headship in the borough ; and so must 
the Jack Cade incident have been. in it is a 
curious illustration of, or perhaps lel to, this 
traditional evidence of London Stone to observe that 
the justices itinerant in the time of Edward I. sat at 
the stone cross (opposite the Bishop of Worcester’s 
house, now Somerset House) in the Strand. This 
venerable monument, which was even then ancient, 
is mentioned by Stow, as standing headless in 1598. 
The justices probably, in bad weather, sometimes sat 
in the bishop’s house (Ritson’s Court Leets, Introd. 


p. ix. 2). 

a Names of Tumuli, etc. (iv. 77, 
219 ; v. 33). 

Queen Blearie’s Stone.—This stone stood on the 
farm of Knoe, midway betwixt Renfrew and Paisley, 
and about 240 yards to the west of the present road. 
It was an octagonal column about 10 feet in height, 
without any inscription or sculpture whatever.— 
Hamilton’s Descriptions of Lanark and Renfrew 
(Maitland Club), p. 297. 

Devil's Night Cap.—Agglestone or Eggletone 
is the name given to a rock of large size which 
from its peculiar shape and position has frequently 
been considered to have connection with druidical 
worship. The country people call it ‘*The Devil’s 
Night Cap,” and have a tradition that it was 
hurled by his Satanic Majesty from the Isle of 
Wight, for the purpose of destroying Corfe Castle, 
but that 1t dropped short in the place where we now 
find it. (Sournal of the Archeological Association, ‘ 
xxviii, 222.) 
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Legal Fol Lore.—Before the introduction of 
Christianity, the northern nations annexed the func- 
tions of the judge to the sacerdotal office ; and some 
of the traditions of the law can be curiously elucidated 
by the fables of ancient superstition and mythology. 
. . +. . An aid to the recollection was often afforded 
by poetry. ..... The marked alliteration of the 
Anglo-Saxon laws is to be referred to this course. 
See 3 From hence also inay originate those quaint 
and pithy rhymes in which the doctrines of the 
law of the old time are not unfrequently recorded. 
Thus, the Kentishman asserted the liberty of his 
gavel-kind tenure by the rude distich of— 

‘*The vader to the boughe—and the son to the 

ploughe.” 
He redeemed his lands from the Lord by repeating, 
as it was said, in the language of his ancestors— 

“Nighon sithe yeld—and nighon sithe geld 

—and vif pund for the were—ere he become 
healdere.” 
The forest verse— 
“Dog draw—stable stand—back berend—and 
bloody hand” 
(Inst. 4. p 294), justified the verderer in his summary 
execution of the offender. And in King Athelstane’s 
grant to the men of Beverley, inscribed beneath 
his effigy in the Minster” — 
“Als fre—mak I thee—as heart may think—or eigh 


(Rot. Parl. vol. iv p. 85) we have perhaps the 
ancient form of enfranchisement or manumission. 
(See Palgrave, English Commonwealth, i. 42, 43.) 

The following proverbs are founded upon the legal 
custom of purchase and emancipation preceding 

iage of freemen with slaves :— 

Trittst du meine henne, so wirst du mein hahn. 

Die unfreie hand zieht die freie nach sich 

En formariage le pire emporte le bon (Kemble, 
Saxons in England, i. 195). 

A Letter from Wm. Nicolson to John 
Evelyn.—(Communicated by the Rev. E. King.) 

The following characteristic letter, the original 
of which is in my collection, from the learned author 
of the Historical Library of Great Britain to the 
celebrated John Evelyn, is perhaps worthy of a 
place in THE ANTIQUARY :— 

Nicholson was, at the date he wrote it, 1699, 
Rector of Great Salkeld and Archdeacon of Carlisle, 
of which See he was shortly afterwards consecrated 
Bishop. 

Address to letter :— 


For 
John Evelyn Esq’ at his House 


in Dover Street 
London 
This letter is docketted in Evelyn’s own hand :— 
Mr. Nicholson 
Salkeld 4: 10%—g9* 
Answered 9 Mar:—99 
(78) 708. 


Honoured S* 

On Saturday last I rec your most kind and oblige- 
ing Letter; which is no small — to me under 
some late discouragem® and (as I thought) severe 


* 1699. 





Treatment, w® I had from other hands. I am abun- 
dantly sensible what a rashness it was in one under 
my poor circumstances to publish a Censure on our 
Law-Writers: And I might have forseen (nay, I 
did foresee it) that some of those who are better 
acquainted with them, than I am, would roughly let 
me know that I was a medling Fool, and out of my 
sphere. This has been my Fate. I hope the same 
gentlemen will not tell me that I was out of my 
sphere when I took upon me to prophesy. 

I heartily concurr with you, Br in my wishes that 
our Universities would commute some of their present 
exercises for others that lean more towards the study 
of our Municipal Laws. My Lord Privy Seal* ‘has 
lately erected a School here at Lowther, wherein 
(besides the three L: of Greek, Latine and 
French) the masters are oblig4 to instruct their 
Youth in Ethicks and Oratory. I have that just 
Honour for my mother and her sistert that I do not 
desire to hear of His Lordship’s example bei 
followed in-other parts of the Kingdome. But this 
project takes so well in the North, that (unless the 
great men in Oxford and Cambridge be alarm’d by it 
into some new measures) I am id it may lessen 
the numbers that. have hitherto been sent to our two 
antient and (yet) flourishing Universities. 

Amongst the many undeserv’d favours which I 
have had from ’S* Jos. Williamson, I thought it no 
small one that He was Perper to make use of my 
services in sorting a deal of confused Writings in the 
Paper-office ; tho’ himself had class’d the greater part 
of ’em, before I had the Honour to have any 
dependance upon him. I was then troubled to 
observe (what your Letter takes notice of) that there 
are most lamentable defects in the Memoirs. of almost 
every year; which methinks might. (ina great 
measure) be supply’d by procureing Transcripts, at 
least, of all such as are now in the hands of the Heirs 
of those Ministers of State, who have formerly carry’d 
them off. It was my Master’s constant practice to 
have all the Letters, Instructions, &c. registered in 
two different Books ; one whereof was alwaise trans- 
mitted into the Paper-Office, and the other reserv’d 
for his own private use. Had this method been 
observed by his predecessors, the collection of pre- 
cedents had not been so lame as now we find it; and 
there would have been a farr less embezlement of this 
part of the King’s Treasure. 

I am sorry, S*', to hear that your communicative 
Goodness to some of the neighbouring Kingdome 
should rob you of any materials, you had in store, 
towards the completing of their History. This is a 
mishap which (my friend) Mr. Thoresby complains 
of. He was prevailed with to lend them S* Tho. 
Craig’s M.S. Treatise de Hominis ; which was trans- 
lated and publish’d in English, by Mr. Redpath. 
But, whether the Translatour or Printer are to blame, 
the Book was never return’d to him. I have not the 
like reason to complain of the Usage I have met with 
amongst the learned men of that Nation. I have had 
very pressing Invitations from several of ’em to draw 
P another Historical Library for them, in somewhat 


u 
of the same Form with that of the English one and 





* John, Viscount Lowther. 
+ Oxford and Cambridge. 
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the plentiful Assistances which they have already 
given, and promis’d, have forced me into the 
Attempt. I have made some considerable Advances 
in it; and I hope (if God continues my health) to 
finish and publish it the next Summer. I —— 
it in one entire Folio Volume ; w™ (I guess) will 
about the bigness of your Mumismata. There are 
many pieces in our English Libraries that I must en- 
quire after. Mr. Wotton has kindly promised me an 
Acct of those in my L* Longueville’s ; and I expect 
the like = from others. May I not also hope 
that you will Vouchsafe me a more particular Account 
of yours than the printed a has given me? 
You have, I find, a MS. Life of Mary 2. of Scots in 
Italian. I would humbly beg what Information you 
can afford me of the Author.and Contents of that 
Book ; and I should be likewise very thankful for y°® 
like short View of Another Life of the same Queen 
in Mr. Pepys’s Library. Besides these, you have 
still (I see) some of her Letters. You have also 
St Cuthbert’s Life. I know not whether this may 
not be different from Bede’s, and all others wh I 
have taken notice of in the Second Part of my 
Library. 

You see, S*, what trouble you have created to your 
self by stooping to such an impertinent correspon- 
dence as mine is like to prove, if you shall give it any 
further encouragement. The truth is, I am hungry 
and in want of those provisions where of you have 
great plenty ; and, if I snatch too greedily, you must 
keep at a greater distance from 

on® St 
Your most oblig’d and 
most humble servant 
WILL. NICOLSON. 
Salkeld 
Dec. 4. 99. 
CAD 
Lintiquarian Wews. 
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A rumour has reached us that the interesting little 
church of Northorpe, near Kirton-in-Lindsey, Lincoln- 
shire, is about to be restored, and that it is proposed 
to sell the old leaden roof for the p es of the 
restoration fund. It is hoped that our informant is 
suffering under some aaieepyreneatien The roof of the 
nave and chancel are late Perpendicular, and, conse- 
quently, of a low pitch. If the lead be removed, it 
will be needful to replace these old roofs with some- 
thing of a higher pitch, or the rain will be driven 
under the slates in stormy weather. Now these 
roofs, though plain, are of very good character, and 
a little careful repair would make them last for 
ceturies. There are some good bosses upon them ; 
one or more of them are armorial. We distinctly 
call-t@ mind the shield—a single garb—of the old 
family of Shaw, of Frodingham. A more senseless 

iece of destruction cannot be imagined than replac- 
ing these old timbers by ‘‘a pr yy bal erection 
of modern pine. The whole of the church is very 
interesting, and has.suffered little. The arcades are 
late Norman of fine bold character; the aisles and 
clerestory Perpendicular. The choir has two lovely 
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Geometrical-Decorated windows. The east window 
is late P dicular—probably made after the 
Reformation. One of the lights has a curious 
Py eran in the head which is thought to have been 
a blunder. Of this we are doub Whether a 
blunder or not, it certainly ought not to be replaced 
by any new thing in the most correct modern taste, 
for it is an interesting specimen of local work. There 
are several brasses in memory of members of the 
Monson family, of which the present Lord Monson is 
the representattve. The pulpit is a pleasing specimen 
of Queen Anne’s time, or the Early Georgian era. 
The south door is of carved oak—Curvilinear- 
Decorated—and has the reputation of being one of 
the finest things of its class in Britain. The rood 
screen and oak stalls were destroyed at the beginning 
of this century. The present pews which replaced 
them are so ugly and inconvenient that we should not 
regret their removal. We are glad to be able to add 
that Mr. Edward Peacock, F.S.A., has taken the 
matter up, and is doing all he can to hinder this 
useless spoliation. 


A very interesting piece of news for Egyptologists 
and the public generally has just been contributed to 
the Journal des Débats trom Bedrechyn, by M. Gabriel 
Charmies. That gentleman is now travelling in 
Egypt with M. Maspéro, the director of the tian 
Museums, who has determined on opening all the 
Pyramids that have not yet been explored, and on 
further searching those that are not thoroughly known. 
Among the Pyramids situated on the borders of the 
Lybian Desert is that of Meydoum, said to be the 
most mysterious of all. It ap that its entrance 
has never been discovered. brahim Pasha even 
endeavoured to effect a breach in its walls with 
artillery, in the hope of finding a treasure concealed 
therein. It is to this pyramid that M. Maspéro is 
now devoting his attention, By removing some of the 
ground on the north side of the artificial mound 
which surrounds the pyramid he has succeeded in 
uncovering all the points where an opening might be 
revealed, and the result has shown that his calcula- 
tions were well founded. Thirteen days of active 
labour, with skilled workmen, has sufficed for the 
discovery of a secret which was believed to be undis- 
coverable. The spades of the fellahs have exposed to 
view the opening, which is situated nearly at the top 
of the artificial mound. On entering the Pyramid the 
visitor passes through a corridor, admirably construc- 
ted, which takes him about 40 yards in a gentle decline, 
as is the case in the great Gizeh Pyramid. Here, for 
the moment, he is stopped by the débris, which is 
being rapidly cleared away. M, Maspéro has already 
found two sacred inscriptions, in the style of the 
Twentieth dynasty, giving the names of two scribes 
who had visited the P id. Hopesare entertained 
that no one may have set foot in it since, and that it 
vd be found to be intact; ‘*but,” concludes M. 
Gabriel Charmies, ‘‘whatever happens, the opening 
of the Meydoum Pyramid will still unravel one of 
those mysteries which have for so many centuries 
hung over ancient Europe, and which one by one are 
yielding to the efforts of modern science.” The late 
Mariette Bey, in one of his works, said that the Pyra- 
mid was called by the Arabs-Haram El Katdab—the 
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False Pyramid—as they believed it to be nothing but 
a huge rock shaped as a pyramid. This tradition may 
have helped to preserve it from molestation. 


The will of Mrs, Agnes Jane Hugo, widow of the 
Rev. Thomas Hugo, Rector of West Hackney, who 
died on October 11 last, was recently proved. The 
testatrix, among other legacies, bequeaths the collec- 
tion of pow and manuscripts made by her late 
husband for the history of Somersetshire to the British 
Museum ; the collection of papers and manuscripts 
for the history of Taunton, to the Somersetshire 
Archeological Society ; the Catalogue of the British 
Museum Manuscripts acquired between 1782 and 
1835, of which very few were printed, to the Society 
of Antiquaries ; and one of the ancient chalices collected 
by her late husband, each to the West Hackney 
Church, Christ Church, Marylebone, St. Cypriane, 
Marylebone, and Taunton Church. The collection of 
the works, engravings, and blocks of Bewick, left to 
her by her husband, is to be offered to the British 
Museum at one-half of the value placed upon them by 
some agreed valuer. 


A discovery of great interest is announced from 
Asia Minor. Mr. Ramsay, the holder of an archzo- 
logical scholarship endowed for three years by an 
Oxford Professor, has been exploring in the upper 
valley of the Meander, and has come upon a Phrygian 
cemetery which had not been reported by any pre- 
vious traveller. The result of some preliminary 
excavations on the site has been such as to give 
hopes of a rich ag both of inscriptions and of 
works of art. r. Ramsay’s account of his re- 
searches will be published in the next number of the 
journal of the Society for the Promotion of Hellenic 
Studies. 

The Corporation and city of Carlisle, following 
the example recently set by Canterbury, Chester, and 
Leicester, have invited the Commissioners on His- 
‘torical MSS. to examine and report upon their muni- 
ments. The work has been entrusted to Mr. J. B. 
Sheppard, whose reports upon the Canterbury 
archives, both city and cathedral, are now finished. 
The Dean and Chapter of Carlisle are availing 
themselves of Mr. Sheppard’s visit to have an account 
drawn up of their cathedral records; and Dr. 
Goodwin has kindly given access to the diocesan 
registry. 

The Council of the Bristol and Gloucestershire 
Archzological Society announce ;that Lord Fitz- 
hardinge has very liberally and courteously given his 
consent to the very valuable MSS. of John Smyth, 
the antiquary, written in the early part of the seven- 
teenth century, and the ancient MS, register of the 
Abbey of St Augustine at Bristol, which are pre- 
served in the Muniment Room at Berkeley Castle, 
aang printed by the Society for its members. It will 
be edited by Sir John Maclean. Smyth's works con- 
sist of two distinct parts. The first contains the 
‘* Lives of. the Berkeleys.” Under this head Mr. 
J H. Cooke says :—‘‘ In this work he (Smyth) gives’ 
a complete biography of every lord of Berkeley from 
Robert Fitzhardinge down to his own time, twenty-one 
in number. The events and transactions of each 
lord’s life are given, with some variations, under the 
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following heads : 1.—His birth and course of youth. 
2.—His husbandries and hospitalities. 3.—His 
foreign Pi peor 4.—His recreations and de- 
lights. 5.—His purchases and sales of land. 6.— 
His law suits. 7.—His alms and devotions. 8.—His 
miscellanies. 9.—His wife. 10.—His issue. 11.—His 
seals of arms. 12.—His death and place of burial. 
13.—The lands of which he died seized.” The second 
sa contains a descriptive account of the Hundred of 

erkeley, with all the manors, lands, and advowsons 
thereto pertaining, with their devolution, respectively, 
from the date of the Domesday Survey to Smyth’s 
own time. To this description is appended a very 
remarkable collection of Old Gloucestershire proverbs 
and folk lore. 

The parish church of Wrockwardine has been re- 
opened after undergoing restoration. The structure, 
which is one of the most ancient in the county of 
Shropshire, had become very dilapidated in parts. The 


plaster ceiling has been taken from under the belfry, 


and replaced with a Normanarch. The tower, which 
had formerly been supported by props, has been 
underpinned and made secure at each corner. The 
nave been re-roofed on the south side. In carry- 
ing out the work of removing the plaster, several 
fine old arches have been discovered, which formerly 
were entrances to the building, and these have been 
allowed to remain. 


Our readers will be interested, we think, in 
that a model is being exhibited of Ely Cathedralat Hig! 
Street, Lincoln. This model, which faithfully re- 
produces all the varied styles of architecture to be met 
with in the noble and sacred edifice, is the work of two 
self-taught men, Mr. M. G. Strapps, of Wisbech, and 
his son. It is formed of old English oak, which, while 
entailing much more labour on the artisan, possesses a 
great ae over models produced in cork, inas- 
much as all the minute parts of the building can be 
cut in a perfect manner. The lantern ially 
manifests great skill ; it is indeed a faithful reproduc- 
tion of the elegant original. There are no less than 
340 windows in the model, of which roo are of stained 
glass, and when it is lighted up in the evening the 
effect is very pleasing. 

A discovery of medizval: silver work, with some 
gold ornaments and precious stones, has been made 
at Vufarfre, in Sweden, by a peasant digging in a 
ditch. The principal objects were seven silver bowls, 
one attributed to the twelfth century, decorated with 
plants and animals, and three of the fourteenth 
century of smaller size, with figures of St. Olaf, the 
Evangelists, and the Apostles in relief. Among the 
other articles were spoons with Runic characters, 
gold armlets, necklaces, rings, and chains, They 
appear to have been deposited in a box, the only re- 
mains of which are some pieces of ironwork. 


Prince Gaetan Filangieri, of Naples, the grandson 
of the author of the work on the Science of Legisla- 
tion, has presented to the er of Naples the 
collection of artistic and archzeological objects which 
he has spent his life in forming, and which is valued 
at £60,000. He has also promised to erect a gallery 
for its exhibition, and to provide an endowment, 
Among the contents are many pictures by the old 
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masters, including several by Domenichino; a unique 
series of coins and medals; a collection of armour of 
the Middle Ages, and of oriental weapons of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries ; faience ware, glass, 
wood-carving, fans, Eastern carpets, &c. 

Mr. Ruskin has changed his plans with respect to 
the museum he has founded at Sheffield, and it is his 
intention to devote the remainder of his life to making 
it about the most complete institution of the kind in 
the world. He has decided to send there his unique 
and almost priceless library from Brentwood. Plans 
for the extension of the buildings have been prepared, 
and a public subscription, which the Duke of Albany 
has promised to head, will shortly be opened to de- 
fray the cost of the enlargement. 


Everleigh House, near Devizes, belonging to Sir J. 
D. Astley, Bart., Elsham Hall, near Brigg, was, on 
Dec. 13 last, totally destroyed by fire. The house 
was traditionally the residence of the old Saxon king 
Ina, whose hunting lodge is said to have stood near 
the Sidbury encampment. The mansion just destroyed 
was probably built by Sir Ralph Sadleir, to whom the 
lordship was granted by Henry VIII. Sir Ralph was 
afterwards falconer to Queen Elizabeth, and was so 
fond of hawking that when he was appointed custodian 
to Mary Queen of Scots, at Tutbury, he allowed his 
— to participate in the sport, which brought on 

im the reprimand of Elizabeth. Sadleir’s portrait 
was still to be seen in the old house, which had passed 
into the hands of the Astleyfamily. Everleigh House 
was the home of that Sir Francis Astley whose 
electioneering exploits in 1818 occupy a conspicuous 
place in Wiltshire annals. It was mainly a commo- 
dious residence of early eighteenth-century date, built 
of brick, with slate and leaden roofing. An older 
part of the building was a drawing-room of grand 
proportions and ancient style, looking out on a superb 
Elizabethan lawn, with fine yew and box shrubs of 
quaint form. 

The historical ‘‘ Shaftesbury House,” standing in 
Aldersgate-street, was sold by auction recently. It 
was built by Inigo Jones for the Tuftons, Earls of 
Thanet, and was hence known as “ Thanet House,” 
till it passed, in the reign of Charles II., into the 
hands of the family of the notorious Anthony Ashley 
Cooper, Earl of Shaftesbury, whose town-house it was 
for many years. 

The Guildhall Library are about to provide cases 
for the display of the Roman, Romano-British, 
Medizval, and other antiquities recently ——— of 
the executors of the late Mr. J. Walker Baily, and a 
cabinet for the collection of historical portraits con- 
tained in the illustrated copy of Granger and Noble’s 
Biographical History of England. 

The fifth annual report of the Town Clerk as to the 
records of the Corporation of the City of London was 
submitted to 2 recent meeting of the Common Council ; 
and Mr. Hart, the Chairman of the Library Com. 
mittee, obtained authority to expend £150 in the 
compilation of a general index to the Repertories 
from 1700 to 1857, and a further sum of £25 in the 
repair of certain early rolls of deeds, wills, pleas, and 
memoranda, &c. 


Instructions have been given by the Duke of 





Hamilton for the sale of the libraries and MSS. at 
Hamilton Palace. The collections include the famous 
‘* Beckford Library,” and in variety of subjects and 
beauty of condition the books may be said to surpass 
those in the celebrated Sunderland Library. 


It is pro to publish by subscription a new 
edition of Mr. R. | Sco Ancient Customs of 
Hereford, which contains an account of the laws and 
customs of one of the oldest cities in the kingdom, 
No written account of these laws has been transmitted 
previous to the time of William the Conqueror, but 
when this warlike Norman took possession of the land 
he found Hereford possessing a code of laws of its 
own, with a royal mint and moniers attached thereto. 
This book will contain translations of the charters 
granted by divers kings to the citizens, also an account 
of court-rolls, bailiffs’ account folls, grants, and pro- 
clamations, notice of freemen, their courts and 
privileges, also of the various trades and guilds. But 
=— the most important part of the work, in an 

istorical point of view, are the copies of letters and 
other document sent by the Lords President of the 
Marches of Wales. Very multifarious are the subjects 
to which these refer, but two letters especially attract 
attention: one from Queen Mary, endeavouring to 
reconcile her subjects to the proposed marriage with 
Philip of Spain; the other from Queen Elizabeth, 
defending that courtly favourite the Earl of Leicester 
in her usual firm imperiousstyle. The subscription is 
Ios. 6d., and subscribers’ names may be sent to 
Mrs. Johnson, The Steppes, Eyne, Hereford, or the 
Rev. E. L. Barnwell, Melksham, Wilts. 


The National Society for Preserving the Memorials 
of the Dead, in the Churches and Churchyards of Great 
Britain, has now been organized, and has made 
considerable progress. The object of the Society is 
to preserve and protect the memorials of the dead in 
the parish churches and churchyards of Great Britain, a 
much needed work, and on all hands an acknowledged 
want. The rules of the Society suggest various ways 
of accomplishing the work, e.g., by securing a record 
being made of sepulchral memorials now existing, &c. 
The late Mr. G. E. Street, four days prior to his 
death, accepted the post of honorary architect. 
Honorary secretaries are appointed for the counties 
of Cambridge, Durham, Lincoln, Middlesex, Norfolk, 
Nottingham and Warwick, by whom names of 
persons wishing to become members are received, and 
of whom any information may be obtained. The 
Secretary is Mr. William Vincent, Lower Hellesdon 
Road, Norwich. 


Dr. Phené, whose interest in serpent-mounds is so 
well known, visited Gala Park, near Galashiels, at 
the latter end of last year, to inspect a mound there, 
which is believed to be of prehistoric origin. He 
examined its exterior on all sides, took measurements 
of it, and determined its position on the ground with 
relation to Galahill and the Eildons, and the bearings 
of all these to the east. He found that what appears 
to be an artificially formed road, here and there 
showing traces of pavement, runs along-.the ridge of 
the mound from end to end ; that in general form the 
mound is distinctly serpentine, and he is under the 
impression that, though the mass has been originally 
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deposited by ordinary geological agencies, yet it has 
been cut and shaped by human hands to give it the 

tilian aspect. The position of the mound, with 
relation to the hills mentioned and the direct east, 
— with the position relative to the rising sun 
which is shown in those serpent mounds in this 
country and in Europe which he has examined. The 
most elevated portion of the long ridge is its south- 
east end, and this forms what may be provisionally 
called the serpent’s head. On reaching this point 
it was patent to any observer that it had been artifi- 
cially flattened, and shaped into nearly a true circle, 
of which Dr. Phené took the exact measurements. 
Upon the circular space, at some comparatively recent 
time, had been deposited a capping of about two and 
a half feet of earth, forming a smaller circle with a 
sloped margin all around. This elevation he con- 
sidered the principal portion of the mound, all the 
rest of it being merely an appanage. The bearings 
from it to the east, and towards the hills already 
named, were taken with a compass, and found to be 
in harmony with the general relation to the sun which 
other serpent-mounds a ag This flattened crown of 
the serpent, he concluded, was the sacred spot upon 
which the sun-worshippers who shaped the mound 
sacrificed their burnt offerings to the sun as the symbol 
of the energy controlling the operations of Nature. 
The next step was to communicate to the owner of 
the grounds the first impressions regarding the mound, 
and to ask permission to carry a trench through the 
crown of the height in search of the charcoal, which 
Dr. Phené seemed quite assured he would find. Mr. 
Scott’s assent was immediately given, and he placed 
the services of some of his labourers at the disposal of 
the investigator. A trench was cut in the mound, from 
the south margin in a line true north, to the centre of 
the mound. It was carried down afew inches into the 
original level, but no trace of human works was 
obtained. A second trench was dug from the west 
margin to the centre, the line taken being due east. 
There, at a depth of three feet beneath the surface, 
and some few inches below what Dr. Phené had con- 
sidered the surface when the ground was used as an 
altar, was found a considerable quantity of charcoal, 
perhaps about a cubic foot altogether, thus curiously 
confirming the soundness of the general impression 
Dr. Phené formed from the mere external form and 
position of the mound. 


Ve 
Correspondence, 


————— 


GREEK AND GOTHIC ART IN ROME. 
(iv. 158.) 


I observe that the reviewer of Mr. Tyrrwhitt’s 
work, in the ANTIQUARY for October, writes of Cavel. 
de Rossi as being in the habit of leading visitors to the 


Catacombs near Rome, to believe that which was. 


‘all a delusion.” 

This I think is really not fair to that distin- 
guished antiquary. No doubt his leaning is to believe 
that which the Roman Church has sanctioned by 


accepting as fact, but I think that those who study 
his iasenin, «hy find that he never allows this bias to 
overcome his regard for truth, and that he, in doubt- 
ful cases, puts the evidence fairly before the reader. 
In my personal intercourse with him I have always 
found him most candid. 

As the choir arrangements of S. Clemente are so 
often referred toas examples of those of a “‘ primitive 
church,” it would perhaps have been well if the re- 
viewer had said what their real date is. This, it 
cannot well be doubted, is no earlier than the sixth 
century. Several of the slabs which form the enclo- 
sure of the chorus bear a monogram containing the 
letters of the word ‘‘Johannis.” Now John, the second, 
Pope A.D. 533-535, was previously Presbyter of the 
church under the name of Mercurius, and he and his 
fellow clerics gave the altar and its ciborium as is evi- 
denced by inscriptions on the capital of one of the 
columns of the ciborium (now attached to the monu- 
ment of Cardinal Venerio in the church), and ofa 
fragment of the altar found in the excavations, We 
may therefore most reasonably conclude that he, after 
he became Pope, gave the choir enclosure. 

In the illustrations accompanying a paper published 
in the Archaologia of the Society of Antiquaries for 
the year 1866, (vol. xl.), one of the slabs bearing the 
monogram of Pope John and the capital bearing the 
name of Mercurius are engraved, and though when 
I wrote the Paper I was not aware that Mercurius and 
~ the Second were one and the same person, 

ventured on the suggestion that Mercurius was 
the donor ofthe ciborium, and that one of the 
Popes of the name of John, of the sixth century, 
that of the choir enclosure. _It is needless to enlarge 
onthe value of an example belonging to a period so 
remote and so obscure to which we can affix a date 
with so mnch confidence, whether we regard it as 
a link in the history of decorative sculpture or of 
that of the arrangements of churches fitting them for 
ritual observances, 


Oldlands, Uckfield. 
29s 


BOOK-PLATES. 


Absence from home prevented my observing the 
notice in THE ANTIQUARY, of September, 1881, 
(p. 107) of a (so-called) book-plate used, in a few 
instances, by my late brother, Dr. Rix, of St. Neots, 
Hunts, before he took his M.D. degree. 

The “ plate” in question was not strictly an “ etch- 
ing,” but merely an amateur anastatic drawing, for 
which I am responsible. It was intended, while 
preserving the semblance of some old family furni- 
ture—(I think not so old as the time of Queen 
Elizabeth)—to illustrate my brother’s favourite motto, 
“ Quot cunque libros judex unum judicem lego,” by 
showing, not ‘‘a group of old Bibles,” but one or two 
Bibles and a variety of other books ; among them 
notably Gorham’s History of St. Neots, of which my 
brother had a copy nobly illustrated by himself, in 
elephant folio. The legend on his ‘‘ book-plate ” is 
not “F.L.S., F.R.G.S.E., L.W.C.A.,” but F.L.S., 
F.R.C.S.E., L.S.A. 

These corrections are due to the memory of one of 
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the best of brothers, and of one to whom any 
inaccuracy in such matters was ially offensive. 
. WILTON RIX. 


Beccles. 
a 


I have a small collection of book-plates, and among 
them is an early dated one—not — so early as that 
mentioned by Mr. G. J. Gray. e inscription is :— 

FRANCIS ANDERSON, 
Anno Dom, 1633. 

It is printed with type, enclosed in a rude orna- 
mental woodcut border, the arms of the Company of 
Stationers forming part of it. The family of Ander<« 
son was one of the principal families in Newcastle 
about the date, and there were several named 
Francis. 

Among the early dated heraldic plates in the 
collection are the following :—Thomas Millington, of 
Gosfield Hall, in Com. Essex, Esq., 1702; Sir 
Thomas Hanmer, of Hanmer, in Com. Flint, Baronet, 
1707 ; The Right Honble James, Earl of Southesque ; 
Lord Carnegy, of Kinnaird, and Leuchars, 1710; 
Sir George Cooke, of the Inner Temple, London, 
1727; Math. Skinner, Esq., Sergt.-at-Law, 1728; 


John Smith, Durham, 1744; Thoma Josephi 


Farsetti, Patr Vene, 1745 ; John Ord, Lincoln’s Inn, 
1761. Some years ago, before I commenced, 
collecting book-plates, I had one of Southey’s 
described in the Rassemher number, p. 107. I had 
considerable doubts at the time of it being by 
Bewick, and upon putting the question to Miss 
Bewick, she said she had no recollection of her 
father having done any cut for Southey. If I recollect 
right mine a facsimile of his signature at the 
bottom. Ihave a goodly number of those done by 
Bewick, both with armorial bearings and without ; 
some of the latter, with the names erased, were used 
as vignettes in his British Birds. Like your 
correspondent, Mr. W. H. K. Wright, I have paid 
some attention to collecting the book-plates of local 
families. Allusion was made in some of the early 
articles on this subject to the book-plate of Thomas 
Bell. I shall be glad to send a copy to any collector 
on the receipt of a stamped directed envelope. 
Wm. Dopp. 
9, St. James’ Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


MONUMENTAL BRASSES. 

Acting on Mr. Sparvel-Bayly’s suggestion, I 
append a short list of parm a the’ Rev. 3 
Haines’ work on Monumental Brasses, that have 
come under my notice in this neighbourhood 
(Ipswich) :— 

Ipswich, S. Mary Tower.—Two long Latin inscrip- 
tions now inserted in the west wall. 

Ipswich, S. Mary Quay.—Kneeling figures of 
Henry Tooley, 1551, and Alicia, his wife, 1565, each 
before a desk, on which is an open book. Behind 
them are their children—a son and two daughters. 
Beneath, is a rhyming laudatory English inscription of 
thirteen lines. Above the whole is a plate bearing 
the arms-of the borough of Ipswich. This brass is in 


the wall of a small transept, and surmounts Tooley’s 
tomb. 
Ipswich, S. Nicholas-—Quadrangular plate, bearing 
Latin inscription to Susanna, wife of Augustin 
Parker, merchant, 1604. Also, on same slab, three 
small plates, bearing monogram, or merchant’s mark, 
arms of Merchant Adventurers, and another shield of 


arms, 

Ipswich, S. Clement.—Inscription to John Tye 
and family ; now lost. 

Stutton.—Half figure of priest, marked t ; now lost. 
Add: English inscription, since partly erased : “* Of 
youre charite pray for y* soule), of John Smythe, 
whiche John decesyd y® xiii. day of August, in the 
yere of our Lord God, MCCCCCXXxIII, 6 (whose 
soule) Jhu. have mcy.” 

Erwarton.—Add : — inscription to Corn- 
waleys or Cornwallis family. 

Ipswich. H. W. Bircu. 


—o— 


Happening to see Mr. John A. Sparvel-Bayly’s 
‘* Notes on Brasses,” I thought the folowing might 
interest some of your readers :-— i 


‘CAMBRIDGE. 


Fulbourn.—No. III. is apparently lost. Portions 
of some of the other brasses were loose at the 


parsonage. 

Cambridge.—St. Mary the Less. The upper half 
of effigy, and all but a small portion of the inscription 
of the brass of John Holbrook, are lost. Add: A 
half effigy of a doctor, no doubt that mentioned by 
Haines. 

; ESSEX. 
Ilford, Little.—Both brasses under new flooring (?). 


HERTFORDSHIRE, 

Berkhampstead.—No. I. Pediment of canopy lost. 
Engr. in Boutell’s Monumental Brasses and Slabs, 
No. V., lost. No. VIII. now on hinges in north 
transept. 

KENT. 

Lullingstone. — Add: An inscription to Anne 
Hart, 1594; discovered in a ruined chapel in the 
parish of Kingsland, Herefordshire ; loose. 

Peckham, East.—Add: a plain iron cross, with 
brass inscription, almost illegible. Sixteenth cen- 
tury (?). Nave. 

Peckham, West.—(A.) William Caner and wife 
Elizabeth, 1417. All lost, except wife and inscrip- 
tion. The wife wears a butterfly head-dress, and as 
the full date of her death has never been cut on the 
inscription, but left M.cccc.Lx——, the brass was 
probably engraved about 1465. Altar-tomb, chancel. 
(B.) Three shields. ‘The slab has been cut up for 
steps, the plates still remaining fixed on them. 

Sundridge— Add: A civilian, inscription lost, 
1440, with peculiar collar. A fine and well-preserved 
brass. Chancel. 

MIDDLESEX. 

Chelsea.—A man in armour, and wife, with six 
sons and five daughters ; quadrangular plate, with 
arms beneath on smaller plate; insctiption lost. 
Mural, Moore Chapel, ‘Late sixteenth century. 
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In Faulkner’s History of Chelsea, 1810, p. 101, is 
the following passage : 

‘On a monument raised about four feet from the 
ane are the effigies of Sir Arthur Gorges, his 

dy, three Sons, and five daughters, in brass plates 
fixed thereon.” 

Sir Arthur Gorges was buried October 10, 1625. 

Mimms, South.—No. I. Whole of male effigy appa- 
rently lost. 

SURREY, 

Carshalton. — Add: The half effigy of Walter 
Gaynesford, priest, 1493; mentioned by Haines as 
‘Jost (?).” It is now let into the pavement of the 
chancel, close to the north wall, and is almost 
— ee Fs i 

utney.—No. I. ee ;isa ntly lost. 

Add : Inscription to Lady Katherine Palmer, 1613, 
and two shields of arms. 

The above notes have all been taken by myself 
during the last two years. 

HERBERT P. HORNE. 


VIKING SHIP. 
(iv. 254.) 

I feel sure that the interest taken by your readers 
in the ‘viking ship” will be a sufficient excuse for 
my sending you a few additional details to those 
given in the interesting article on this subject which 
appeared in a late number of THE ANTIQUARY. 
Pay + information of those who have not yet seen 
the vessel, I may mention that the best description 
of her is that given by Professor Rygh, of the 
University of Christiania, who has the t under 
his charge. It is to be found in Ny ¢llustreret 
Tidende, of the 14th November, 1880, His paper is 
accompanied by drawings of all the more interesting 
parts of the vessel. While agreeing with the writer 
of this article in his admiration for the beauty of the 
ship, I think he has somewhat over-estimated her 

ing powers. Her length is about eighty English 
feet, and beam about seventeen feet in the widest 
part. She could, therefore, not possibly have carried 
128 rowers. Indeed, she may be called one of the 
smallest of the sea-going boats, and belonged to the 
“ sextensesse” class. She. carried sixteen oars on 
each side, and, as two men were required for each 
oar, the crew, including one man to steer, must have 
consisted of about sixty-five men. In addition to 
these, we must add the Viking‘and his officers; so 
that, when fully manned, there were probably about 
eighty persons on board, 

While on the subject of the rowers, I may mention 
that there are no traces of any seats forthem. The 
frame timbers are now visible; but loose bottom 
boards were fitted into notches in them, and formed a 
movable deck. The work was probably done stand- 
ing up, and with the rowers’ faces towards the bows, 
as is now in many parts of the world. In looking at 
the vessel, one cannot help picturing the hardy Viking 
as described in the Saga :— 

‘* When at sea with all his rowers, 
He along the bending oars 
Outside of his ship would run.” 


The rudder is on the stardoard side of the vessel, 
not the larboard. Down to the fourteenth century, 
it appears that rudders were always placed on the 
right-hand side of vessels, and from this circum- 
stance the right-hand side of the ship was called 
the “s bord” side ; hence our English word ‘‘star- 
board” is derived. 

Another very curious survival is found in the 
name of the block of wood into which the foot of 
the mast, is placed. In the present day this block is 
called the ‘* mast fish,” and no explanation of the 
term was to be found. In the Viking ship, however, 
the explanation is easy. The block of wood is in 
shape like the tail halves of two large fish joined 
together. It lies lengthways in the centre of the 
vessel, and has a large hole in the middle, in which 
to ship the mast. A large wedge-shaped piece of 
plank was used to keep the mast, when up, in its 
place. In the boat dug up at Tune, in 1867 a similar 
** mast fish” was found ; and it is interesting to find 
that the old word has been retained in the language, 
although the blocks no longer bear the shape, and 
even the origin of the word has been forgotten. 

I do not think it probable that this vessel was 
ever intended to go far from land. From the large 
copper caldron, the iron kettle, and the chain for 
suspending it, cooking was probably done on shore, as 
the risk from fire would have been too great to use 
them on board; and, on ordinary occasions, the 
crews would probably sleep on shore at night, 
sping if we may believe the description given of 
them :— 

‘* When they landed from the fleet 
How they roared through Drontheims’ street, 
Boisterous as the gale ! 
How they laughed and stamped and bounded, 
Till the tavern roof resounded, 
And the host looked on astounded, 
As they drank the ale !” 

Of course, there are many interesting points con- 
nected with the construction of this vessel, but I have 
already occupied too much of your space. 

HOWARD Payn. 


Ve 


BISHOPS WALTHAM. 


When and how did the ancient palace of the Bishops 
of Winchester at Bishops Waltham, Hants, fall into 
its present woefully ruinous state? Where is an 
account of its historical associations to be found ? 

E. S. DopGson, 

Pitney House, Yeovil. 


FAMILY OF HAWTEYNS. 


Can any reader of the ANTIQUARY help me to con- 
nect the Hawteyns of Norfolk (one a Frere John 


‘Hawtern is mentioned in Paston Letters) with the 


Hawterns, or Hawtaynes who in- 1630 owned Col- 
thorpe and Essington, in Banbury? 
A. BEKE, 
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Enclose 4d. for the First 12 Words, and 1d. for each 
Additional Three Words. All replies to anumber should 
be enclosed in a blank envelope, with a loose Stamp, 
and sent to the Manager. 

Note.—All Advertisements to reach the office by 
the 15th of the month, and to be addressed—The 
Manager, EXCHANGE DEPARTMENT, THE ANTI- 
=" OFFICE, 62, PATERNOSTER Row, LoNnpon, 
E.C. 


For SALE. 


Miller’s Ely Cathedral, large paper, 8vo, 1808, 
3s. 6d.—Dyer’s History of Cambridge, 2 vols. 8vo, 
1814, 115. 6¢.—Harwood’s Landscape Annual, 1841, 
oblong 4to, 7s.—163, Care of Manager. 

Curiosities—Fancy shaped Oil Painting-topped 
Table, 14s. 6d.—High-backed Chairs, 12s. 5 yaa 
Carved Oak Hutch, 16s. 6¢.—Carved Frame, 55. 6d. 
—Carved Stool, 5s.—Mr. Shaw, Writtle, Essex. 

Set of Harleian Society’s Publications, all uncut, 
comprising :—Visitations of London, 1568, Leicester, 
Rutland, and Cumberland, bound in one vol., half 
morocco, marble top, with four pages of additions to 
Visitation of London, not published.—Visitations of 
Nottingham, Cornwall, and Somerset, in one vol., 
half morocco, marble top.—Visitations of Oxford and 
Devon, in one vol., half morocco, marble top ; Devon 
has leaf of errata, eed issued, inserted.—Le 
Neve’s Catalogue of Knights.—Registers of West- 
minster Abbey, half morocco, marble top.—Visitations 


of Warwickshire —Visitations of Essex, with unpub-> 


lished frontispiece of Kifights of Torrel Family, and 
two pages of errata. Also the following Heralds’ 
Visitations, uniform in size with the Harleian Society’s 
books:—Visitation of Northumberland, 1615.—Foster’s 
Visitations of Yorkshire.—Dugdale’s Visitation of 
Derbyshire.—Visitation of Devon, 1564. So complete 
a Set is not likely to occur forsale again. Price £30. 
—159, Care of Manager. 

Autograph Letters of Tennyson, Thackeray, Dickens 
-and Disraeli (Lord Beaconsfield) for sale cheap.— 
W. E. Morden, 30, The Parade, High Road, Lee, Kent. 

About 40 County Maps, England and Wales, A.p. 
1605, together or singly.—Collection of Facsimiles 
(30), with Autograph Letter area by Dr. Adam 
Clarke.—Geo. C. Newstead, Union Bank, Liverpool. 

Cornelius Agrippa’s ‘‘ Of the Vanitie and Uncer- 
taintie of Artes and Sciences,” calf antique, bound by 
Riviere, £2 2s., black letter, 1575.—John ‘Stow’s 
“Survey of London,” rare, black letter, 1603, £1 5s.— 
Ruskin’s “King of the Golden River,” 5s. 6¢.—Joseph 
Lucas, Claremont House, Cawley Road, South Hack- 
ney, E. 

asim Book-plates exchanged.—Arthur J. 
Jewers, F.S.A., Mutley, Plymouth. 

Autographs.—Mr. Law, 38, Chalcot Crescent, 
London, has duplicates of extreme rarity, which he 
wishes to ng of for cash or exchange for auto- 
graphs he lacks. ‘ 

Memoirs of thé Marshal Duke of Berwick, 2 
volumes, fine copy, book-plates Henry Drummond, 
7s, 6d.—Old Manuscript, Title of Gerard Noel to 


eel 
, 


certain Manors in Kent.—D. G. G., Buildwas, Iron- 
bridge, Salop. 

Autograph Letters for sale, at very sot peat, by 
R. H., 15, Brooklyn Road, Shepherd’s Bush. 

Particular Account of the Names of Popish Recu- 
sants living in Westminster in 1680, M.S., pp. 100. 
—164, Care of Manager. 

An Account of the Estates of Papists in Middlesex, 
pp. 104, with alphabetical tables of the names of 
Papists who have registered their estates, pp. 14.— 
165, Care of Manager. 

Curious Presentment of the Jury of Westminster, 
June, 1575, containing some particulars illustrative of 
ore Sh 16 pp. folio.—1 — of ee 

ac e , papers relating to—viz., Petition 
of ; Letter james Bess Cracherdse respecting ; Peti- 
tion of John Geary, Keeper of the New Prison, on 
Jack Sheppard’s breaking out of gaol ; Copy of order 
of Justices to view the New Prison.—166, Care of 
Manager. 

London Labour and London Poor, Vols. 1 to 3, in 
parts as published (covers gone), clean, Vol. 4 (extra 
vol.), in cloth (very scarce).—Vol. on London Prisons, 
&c., cloth—All in good condition—J. Drowley, 
Belton Villa, Mayes Road, Wood Green, N. 


. WANTED TO PURCHASE, 


Douglas’ of Scotland, will exchange for 
omatiicn else.—Walter F. Lyon, 5, Park Row, 
Albert Gate, S.W. ; 

Dorsetshire Seventeenth Centuty Tokens, also Old 
ie @ Cuttings, Scraps, &c., relating to Dorset.— 
J. S. Udal, Inner Temple, London, 

Armorial Book-plates purchased or exchanged.— 
Dr. Howard, Dartmouth Row, Blackheath. 

Wanted.—History of Surrey, Manning and Bray, 
3 vols. folio, complete sets or any odd volumes.— 


‘Tradesmen’s Tokens (Seventeenth Century) of Surrey. 


—George C. Williamson, Guildford. 

Seventeenth Century Tokens of the Town and 
County of Nottingham.—J. Toplis, Arthur Street, 
Nottingham, 

Seventeenth Century Tokens of Lancashire, at 2s. 
each, or will exchange with collectors of other 
Counties.—-N. Heywood, 3, Mount Street, Man- 
chester. 

Wanted.—Gentleman’s Magazine for 1784, 1786, 
1841 (Part I.), 1843 to 1860.—Plates relating to 
Yorkshire, from the Gentleman’s Magazine.—Six 
Views of Picturesque Scenery in Yorkshire, by G. 
Nicholson.—Seventeenth Century Tokens of Settle 
Tradesmen.—Views, &c., of Jervaulx Abbey.—T. 
Brayshaw, Settle, Yorkshire. 

Walker’s Selections of Articles from Gentleman's 
Magazine, 4 vols., 1814.—162, Care of Manager. 

Selections of Curious Articles from Gentleman’s 
Magazine, 3 vols., 1809.—161, Care of Manager. 

Blount’s Tenures of Land.—160, Care of Manager. 

Map of Kent.—Dr. Packe’s Philosophies.—Choro- 
graphical Chart of East Kent, 1743.—Thorpe, J., 
Custumale Roffense, folio, plates, 1788.—Address, 
stating price, &c., to ‘‘ Vesey,” care of Messrs. Eagles, 
1, Philpot Lane, London, E.C. 

Collection of Book-Plates, about 2,000 or more, 


duplicates not objected to.—M., care of Manager. 
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